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WEST HIGHLAND CATTLE. 


There is something in the accompanying illustration of a con- 
spicuous member of the family of West Highland cattle that is at 
once indicative of his birthplace—the rugged land and clime of 
Scotia. There is a suggestion of vigor and robust hardiness that at 
once impresses the observer in studying this breed of cattle. The 
picture is that of Ceatharnach Buidhe (719), owned by Mr John 
Stewart of Scotland. This fine animal was first and champion at 
the Highland societies show at Inverness, Scotland, and also cham- 
pion at Stirling. 

The West Highland, or to be more accurate, the Southwest 
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slow in coming to maturity, but the product, when matured, is not 
surpassed by that of any other breed. 

In the early history of this breed, in the beginning of the eigh- 
teeth century, they received but scant care and feed. With the 
exception of the milking cows, they were as a rule wintered in the 
field and were scantily fed with a little hay of the poorest quality, 
or some straw. Very many had to exist on seaweed, heather and 
rushes. It is said that at least one-fifth of them used to perish of 
starvation every winter, and in unusually severe winters when the 
snow lay long on the ground, fully one-half of them succumbed. Of 
course, the survivors of such treatment were those having the 
greatest vigor, and the quality of hardiness in the breed was inten- 
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THE CHAMPION WEST HIGHLAND BULL, CEATHARNACH BUIDHE. 


Highland, breed of cattle are very highly esteemed in Great Britain. 
They are most at home on the western islands of Scotland and in the 
adjoining counties. This breed and the Galloways are believed 
to be descended from the same original stock, the former being 
often called ‘‘Highlanders without horns.” Galloway crosses by a 
West Highland bull have been put with pure-bred Galloways, and 
the best Galloway judges have been unable to distinguish the 
crosses from the pure specimens, In the Hebrides, they are very 
largely grown, and the Kyloes, as they are familiarly called, are 
great favorites. They are not a desirable breed for the dairy, it is 
as beef animals that they excel. They are, while young, somewhat 








sified by this process of selection. When a more rational treatment 
followed the harsh one alluded to, these cattle soon demonstrated 
their worth. Even now, when subjected to poor treatment and 
scant fare through the winter, they will respond to a more favora- 
ble environment more rapidly than any other breed, putting on 
flesh with speed. 





Begin to get the youngsters which have so far roosted in the 
trees and on the fences accustomed to their winter houses early in 
the month. There is liable to be a cold rain or a frosty night 
almost any time now, and the chicks are better off under cover. 








[2] FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


AN INEXPENSIVE GREENHOUSE. 


F. H. FELTER, OHIO. 


The accompanying illustration shows the plan for a green- 
house which is cheap and gives a different temperature in the 
various parts of the house, yet is heated with only one fire. It 

really consists of two small 
greenhouses joined together 
as shown. The front part is 
a ten feet wide and twenty-two 
Ce re -::777>f feet long, and the rear part is 
? | eight feet wide and twenty 
‘two feet long. I have used 
this greenhouse for two win- 
ters and it works admirably. 
I grow palms and hothouse 
a plants in one section, and 
primroses, cinerarias and cool 
greenhouse plants in the 
other, and all thrive satisfactorily. To build the house I dug in the 
ground two and a half feet, then set in oak posts eight feet long, 
sinking them three feet in the ground. This left the walls five feet 
high, except the south wall, which is only four feet high. This wall 
being low lets in plenty of sunshine. The framework is oak scant- 
ling two by three inches, and the walls are made of oak boards one 
inch thick. Then earth is banked up to the top of the wall, and 
sodded. The rafters on the south side are seven feet long; all the 
other rafters arefour and one-half feet long. 

The letter a indicates the position of the stove, which is an old- 
fashioned wood heating stove, for which I paid $1.50. The legs are 
left off and it is set on bricks so as to place it low down, and over 
it is built the cutting bench, the bottom of the bench being two feet 
from the top of the stove. A large pot of water is kept on the 
stove to maintain due moisture in the air. <A large piece of sheet- 
iron is placed between the stove and the wall; another piece is 
arranged so as to be easily moved in and out between the top of 
the stove and the bottom of the cutting bench. The dotted lines 
show where the flue passes from the stove. The flue is made of six- 
inch tile except one joint of stovepipe next the stove. This tile is 
supported by strong galvanized wire fastened to the wall at one 
end, and tothe rail on the flower bench at the other end. The 
joints of tile are luted together with wet clay, which makes it easy 
to take them down for cleaning out the soot, which must be done 
about once a month in winter. The bench indicated by b and cis 
built high enough to allow two and one-half feet space under it, 
which gives room to get under to put wood in the stove; bis a bed 
of heliotrope which is always in bloom, and ¢ is where the carna- 
tions are grown for winter blooming. 

The fire is allowed to burn its full force only in zero weather, 
when it must be looked after every four hours. In moderately cold 
weather it may be left all night. There is always a difference of 
ten to twelvedegrees between the middle and the ends of the green- 
house. Atd is the rose bench, where roses are grown for cut 
flowers, a Marechal Niel being in the end nearest the fire. The 
bench is two feet high; e is the place for begonias and young 
palms; f, smilax, the bench low down; g, coleus, begonias, etc.; h, 
a large palm; i, a tall plant. All the benches, k, 1 and m, are used 
for plants for sale. The walks are two feet wide. The door is in the 
west end, and a storm door is built outside. I did aJl the work 
myself, and the greenhouse cost me fifty dollars. With a few cold 
frames in addition it will, if well managed, turn out $200 to $300 
worth of plants and cut flowers per year. 

Still, if the purse will admit, I advise to build it on the level 
ground and not dig. Use two thicknesses of boards and put tarred 
paper between them, as the building will then last much longer, 
will not be so damp in continued wet weather, and will then allow 
cold frames to be placed outside the east wall. My house has a 
good drain, which is indispensable for a house built below the level 
of the ground. 
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GROUND PLAN OF GREENHOUSE. 





FRUIT STORAGE. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 


There is some hope that sanitary reasons will banish the cave 
under our houses that goes by the name of cellar. But there are 
other reasons why a storage room for fruit and vegetables should 
not be under a house in which people live. The ideal cellar for 
fruit should have an even temperature and does not require ventila- 
tion. In fact, apples will begin to rot rapidly as soon as windows 
are opened in April. Keep the cellar closed. But it must be added 
that to keep apples well a cellar must be slightly damp; not wet or 
moldy but moist. This is not the right atmosphere to have under 


Besides a moist air cannot be had in connec- 
tion with a furnace. The object of the moisture is to balance the 
natural waste by evaporation or drying of the fruit. Such a cellar 
as described, moist and close, preserves fruit far better than one 
that is ventilated. The apples are then placed in bins or hammocks 
that rise in tiers one above another; leaving the fruit not over six 
inches deep anywhere. These after careful sorting, and handling 
with tenderness, are stirred as little as possible till spring. <A cellar 
such as described is easily constructed under a barn or carriage 
house, or as a separate building. 


our habitation rooms. 





JAPANESE PLUMS IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 
N. 8. PLATT, CONNECTICUT. 

On my own grounds this was not an abundant bearing year for 
the Japan plums, asall my Abundance and Ogon trees were full last 
year, and I find the Japs have the good habit of resting a year after 
they have borne a full crop. Of those I have, the yomentosa (or 
woolly leaved) is the first to ripen. The leaves are small, very 
much creased and quite downy. It is not a tree but is like a large 
thornless gooseberry bush. The fruit in size, color and taste is like 
a good sized cherry currant. Itisripe July 1 to 4, or with the cher- 
ries. It is as hardy as a currant bush but probably has not much 
value. 

The Berger is a real Japan in growth and fruit. The foliage is 
dark, becoming red in autumn like the Satsuma, and the tree dwarf 
in size. The fruit is small, dull red, poor in flavor, productive, but 
valuable only for its earliness,—ripe July 15. Ogon is round, clear 
yellow in color and if thinned grows to large size, free stone and 
not dry with me but juicy and of fair quality,—ripens July 20 to 24. 
The Abundance, or true Sweet Rutan, is a beautiful grower, fruit 
very handsome, very good in quality and large in size, usually 
pointed, color a yellow ground shaded over with carmine. This 
variety takes the lead over all varieties of plums so far as I know 
them in real value; ripens first week in August. 

Following this I have a variety which I suppose to be the Berck- 
mans. I have had an abundance of fruit from it, large, smooth 
and handsome, but it is not quite equal to the Abundance, though 
it was imported with and for that variety. Burbank and Chabot 
come in next. The former I have not fruited; those who have done 
so regard it as next to Abundance in value. The Chabot I have had 
three crops from and like it. The tree is the strongest grower of 
any of the Japan plums that I have seen, though not quite so pro- 
lific a bearer as the others, but that may be a good quality as most 
of them are inclined to overbear. The fruit is larger than the 
Abundance, having nearly the same taste but a firmer fiesh and 
darker skin. Ripe Aug 25. Judging from my own testing this is 
the most valuable variety next to the Abundance. 

Satsuma ripens about Oct 1, is large, solid fleshed, very dark 
red in color both of skin and flesh, variable in quality and will keep 
a long time without rotting. It may be valuable. Maru and Bur- 
bank’s No 6 ripen just after the Abundance, are medium in size, red 
in color and only fair in quality. Burbank’s No 7 I have, but it is 
not yet ripe. The tree in its foliage resembles the European varie- 
ties; as it is now carrying its first crop I cannot judge yet as to its 
value. The Japan plums are holding their own in the northern 
as well as the southern states, and though the blossom buds are 
often killed on them as they are on the peach, they are seldom all 
killed, and I have never had a tree injured by cold beyond a few 
inches at the ends of late grown twigs. The beauty of the fruit 
and the great productiveness and vitality of the trees make them 
popular everywhere. 

Climatic conditions in the middle states and central west, being 
no more changeable or rigorous than in New England, these plums 
appear well worthy of trial in these regions. 





Select Sweet Corn While Husking.—The progressive farmer al- 
ways breeds from his choicest stock, and plants seeds selected from 
the very best of the crop. By this means he overcomes the con- 
stant tendency to degeneration, and secures strains of varieties and 
breeds which are best adapted to the soil and climate of his farm. 
This is especially true of maize, of which.only the best filled ears 
from vigorous stalks should be used for seed. At husking time, 
this selection can be made to the greatest advantage. Whenever a 
choice ear from a good stalk is found, the husker should throw it 
into a separate pile, or into the front part of the wagon. When un- 
loading, these best ears may be thrown into barrels or boxes, and 
when re-sorted may be stored in a dry room for the winter. Such 
continuously selected seed corn, will soon make a neighborhood 
reputation for yearly improvement. 
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OXFORD DOWN SHEEP. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN. 


Sheep farming is in a very unsettled condition in the United 
States by reason of recent national legislation affecting the price of 
wool. It is in times like these that the real value of the mutton 
breeds becomes most apparent. Whatever may be the fluctuations 
of the wool market the people will always want mutton. One of 
the mutton breeds which is growing in popularity on both sides of 
the Atlantic is the Oxford Down. Combining as it does with other 
blood, that of the heavy Cotswold and the refined Southdown, it 
possesses great size, comparatively heavy fleece and good quality of 
mutton. The Oxfords are the largest of the Down breeds weighing 
at maturity from two hundred to three hundred pounds, and one 
ram imported a few years ago by a Maryland breeder weighed 
something over four hundred pounds. The quality of the mutton 
is very good—not as fine in texture’ as that of the smaller Down 
sheep, but juicy and well marbled with fat and lean. They are 
very hardy and prolific, enduring well both summer heat and win- 
ter cold, the ewes bearing more than one hundred per cent of lambs 
yearly, and proving to be good mothers with abundant supplies of 
milk. The general appearance and external characterictics of these 
sheep are shown in 
theaccompanying il- 
lustration of a fa- 
mous prize-winning 
English Oxford 
Down ram. Such 
are the Oxford Down 
sheep in suitable sit- 
uations and with 
proper food. But 
they deteriorate very 
rapidly with neglect 
and starvation. 
They are not fitted 
for steep and broken 
pastures even where 
the herbage is good, 
nor retain their best 
condition in winter 
on an exclusive diet 
of dry food. They 
endure unharmed 
any ordinary degree 
of cold, if kept dry, 
but must have shel- 
ter from long rains 
and melting snow. 
With good, fair pas- Pigg : if 
turage in summer, pe leh Wy tte gat 
such as is foundon «4 “Baliye er Vy 
all well-kept farms, ae 
winter rations, 
which include a 
reasonable propor- si 
tion of roots, silage, oe 
or other succulent 
food, and such shelter as should be provided for all farm live stock, 
the Oxfords are kept up to as high a standard of excellence in the 
United States as in the land of their origin. The American Oxford 
Down Breeders’ association embraces in its membership men who 
have at heart the interests of the breed, and the maintenance of its 
purity. 

In England the Oxfords retain a high degree of popularity. At 
a recent ram fair at Oxford, one shearling ram was sold for a little 
over two hundred dollars and several others were sold from the 
same flock at prices ranging from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty dollars. Such prices afford very substantial evidence of the 
estimation in which these sheep are held. 
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FEEDING GRAIN TO LAMBS. 


Bulletin No. 41 of the Wisconsin experiment station details the 
results of feeding grain to lambs, based upon an experiment carried 
on during the years 1891-93, and extending to Jan 31, 1894. The 
three methods of fattening lambs in general practice among Ameri- 
can farmers, are: 1, They are fed grain from the time they will 
begin to eat it, until put upon the market ten months or a year 
later. 2. The lambs do not receive any grain until the fattening 
begins in the fall when the sheep are put in sheds. 3. By this 
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method the lambs receive grain from weaning time until finished 
for market. 

The object of the experiments in question was to study the 
differences in the effects of these methods and the profits resulting 
therefrom. In each of the three trials the experiments were di- 
vided into three periods, viz: a, the period preceding weaning ; 
b, that after weaning; ¢, the period of fattening in sheds during 
winter. The number of lambs fed varied from two lots of three 
animals each, to twelve ewes and their fifteen lambs in three dif- 
ferent lots. Lot one—in the various trials—were those having 
grain since birth; lot two, had no grain previous to the fattening 
period ; lot three was fed no grain previous to weaning. Weights 
were carefully made each week during the entire period of the sev- 
eral trials; the gain per head during each period; and the extra 
cost of grain per head during each period. The results were mani- 
fest in the weight of the lambs and in the character of the wool. 
The most important fact from these experiments bearing on farm 
practice is that it pays to feed lambs grain from the time of birth 
until they are marketed. Of the grains fed before weaning, bran 
was found best for lambs of that age. Ground oats are good but 
their hulls were left almost untouched. A mixture of one-fourth 
by weight, of oil-meal with the bran makes an excellent mixture, 


If they have access 
to provender the 
lambs will begin to 
eat it when from two 
to three weeks old, 
When four weeks 
old the lambs will be 
‘eating about one- 
fourth of a pound of 
oats daily ; as wean- 
ing time approaches 
they will be eating 
half a pound daily 
which should be the 
limit till fattening 
starts, after which 
corn may be added. 
The lambs may be 
started on one pound 
per head, daily, 
“equal mixture of 
corn and oats, and 
when well started 
feed them all they 
ah 8 AE will eat up clean, 
| a), hia, tO it the average daily 
qi pi Hg A ration being two 
i Sa pounds per head 
aN: "" 1 li, a cl 8 - 
> ry {*. When finishing off 
weal “| addasmall quantity 
{ i ith, +h Sh, of oil-meal, about 
S| rhe one-fourth quantity 
, by weight. The aver- 
age of three trials 
| shows that the grain- 
fed lambs before 
weaning required four pounds of grain for each one pound of gain 
made over lambs that had no grain. The average weight of the 
grain-fed lambs was 140.2 pounds when sold ; and that of the others 
121.7 pounds per head. The former brought 75 cents per 100 pounds 
more than those that had no grain before winter feeding. There 
was no appreciable difference in the gain made during the winter 
fattening between the lambs that had grain previous to fattening 
and those that had not; and there was no difference in the char- 
acter of the meat in the carcasses of the lambs that had grain con- 
tinuously and those that had not. Taking the average of the three 
trials the lambs receiving grain from birth averaged 9 Ibs unwashed 
wool per head; those receiving it from weaning time averaged 
7.1 lbs, and those not receiving any until winter feeding started, 
averaged 6.8 lbs per head. The length of the wool fiber from the 
lambs fed grain continuously was 4.5 inches, while that from the 
lambs that were not fed grain previous to winter fattening was but 
8.7 inches, 















Sheep may easily get in poor condition in the winter without 
the fact being noticed, unless you are alert in your care for them. 
They may become thin in flesh, and yet the fact be hidden by their 
heavy growth of wool. A thick pelt on a skeleton does not consti- 
tute a good sheep. 
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156 [4] ALL AROUND 


IMPROVING A RUN-DOWN FARM. 


L. D. STOWELL, NEW YORK. 


Having lost my health at the age of twenty-four years, while 
engaged in business, and in consequence having lost all my savings, 
I concluded that an outdoor life was necessary forme. I purchased 
an upland farm in Western New York, which had been let for 
twenty years, and was in a badly run-down condition as to soil, 
buildings and fences. I ran in debt for the full amount of the pur- 
chase money of the farm, and also for the stock put upon it. 

I started in the dairy business, with the determination to 
improve my farm and stock. My rule of practice has been to raise 
each year all that I could of feeding value, and feed out all that I 
raised, carefully saving the manure, both solid and liquid, and 
applying it to the land, as made. The man who occupied this farm 
for six years before I took possession, told me that it would sup- 
port twenty cows, and that, possibly, I might be able to keep twenty- 
five cows. Fifteen years from that time I kept on my farm, both 
winter and summer, seventy-eight cattle and four horses. By using 
a thoroughbred bull for grading up my herd, I very soon increased 
the annual average milk yield of the herd from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds. 

My farm now consists of 290 acres, 210 of which are cleared of 
timber, but only 150 acres are at present available for cultivation. 
The soil is a loamy clay, with hardpan subsoil. I have not prac- 
ticed soiling, excepting when pastures have been poor ; neither have 
I used silage, so that there is still much chance for improvement. 
I believe that any farmer may continuously improve his farm by 
feeding the crops grown thereon to domestic animals, if he will 
carefully save and apply the manure made from them. I do not 
believe in being confined to a single hobby, and think that, as 
farmers, we should advance all along the line, and never be satisfied 
with present attainments. 

The conclusion I draw from my farm experience and obser- 
vation is that, in many cases, dairy farms can be purchased in the 
Eastern and Middle States for less than the improvements cost, and, 
with good management of both farm and stock, will prove to be 
a safe and profitable investment. It may be well to add that my 
farm is now paid for, my health restored, my family well educated, 
and otherwise well provided for. 





FAILURES OF SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


HPNRY STEWART. 


It is a common experience that the application of superphos- 
phate of lime to fall wheat is entirely without any result, and the 
money expended seems to be thrown away. This is, doubtless, the 
effect of the lime often applied to the soil at this season, or to lime 
already existing in the soil. It is necessary to understand the 
nature of superphosphate to perceive how this result is unavoidable 
in cases when there is lime existing in the soil. Superphosphate is 
made by dissolving common phosphate of lime, whether existing 
in the form of bones or the mineral phosphate, by sulphuric acid. 
The result of this process is easily seen by the following figures: 

Common phosphate consists of one atom of phosphoric acid and 
three atoms of lime. It is insoluble in water. Neutral or reverted 
phosphate is made up of one atom of phosphoric acid, two atoms of 
lime, and one atom of water. This is slowly soluble in water. 
Superphosphate consists of one atom of phosphoric acid, one of 
lime, and two atoms of water. This is completely soluble in water. 

Understanding this we perceive why it is that the common 
phosphate or bone is put through this process to make a fertilizer. 
It is because the phosphoric acid is immediately available in the 
superphosphate, while in the common phosphate it is almost com- 
pletely insoluble ; or, when in bones, only very slowly soluble ; and, 
in the reverted form, it is much the same. But when the super- 
phosphate comes into contact with lime, this loosely held phosphoric 
acid at once recombines with one atom of lime, forming insoluble 
reverted phosphoric acid, and this has no perceptible effect on the 
crop. It, however, lasts many years, but it acts so slowly as to be 
practically useless. 





SMALL FRUITS ON NEW FARMS. 


RODNEY WELCH. 


There are many reasons why persons who start into farm- 
ing jshould commence with berry bushes and vines rather 
than with trees, if their object be the supplying of their own tables 
with fruit. Strawberry plants come into bearing the year after 
they are set out, while gooseberry, currant, raspberry, and black- 
berry bushes will produce good crops in two years from the time 
they are planted, provided they receive suitable attention. 

The cost of cuttings of grapes, currants and gooseberries is 
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very small, they can be sent through the mails at cheap rates, and 
they are easily rooted by cutting them in suitable lengths and set- 
ting them in a trench that can be made by simply forcing a spade 
into the soil. All except one or two of the upper buds should be 
covered with soil, which should be crowded close to them with the 
foot. In mid-summer it is best to give them a partial shade. This 
may be done by means of a fence board fastened to supports on 
the south or east side of the row. The board should stand about 
two inches from the ground, and four inches from the cuttings. 
If the soil is rich, is kept free from weeds and grass and is covered 
with mulch the rooted cuttings can be transplanted the following 
year. Cuttings obtained in the fall may be kept over the winter 
by placing them in the cellar or by burying them in the ground 
deep enough to protect them from the frost. 

The small fruits are adapted to a greater variety of soils and 
climates than the large fruits. Strawberries succeed in every school 
district in the Union, and there is scarcely any place between the 
Atlantic and Pacific where raspberries and blackberries do not 
grow wild and where their cultivation is not attended with success, 
Till the canning process was invented and generally introduced 
small fruits were of comparatively little value. They decayed so 
quickly after they became ripe that it was necessary to eat them 
immediately or to preserve them by drying. But by means of the 
canning process they can now be preserved any length of time 
without having their flavor essentially impaired. The cost of pre- 
serving them is slight, as the same cans can be used for many years. 
With half an acre in grapes, red, white, and black currants, goose- 
berries, strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries, a family can 
have fresh or preserved fruit on the table every day in the year. 





AIDS AT BEEF AND HOG KILLING TIME. 


At butchering time the greatest difficulty is usually experienced 
in elevating the carcass, whether it is beef or pork. By the use of a 
derrick or tripod, as shown 
in the illustration, this heavy 
work may be done expedi- 
tiously by the aid of two 
men. Three poles (a, a, a), 
about 14 feet in length, are 
bolted or chained together 
and set upon end, as shown 
in the sketch; two pulleys 
with ropes (c) are attached, 
by which one man can lift 
three times his own weight, 
two men elevating a large 
beef with ease. At hog- 
killing time a large barrel 
containing the scalding 
water is placed almost 
directly under the pulleys. 
The hog is elevated and 
easily raised up and down 
in the scalding water until 
the bristles are easily removed, then lowered to the platform 
adjoining, the end reversed and the bristles all removed with 
but little trouble or heavy lifting, and no danger from the 
splashing of scalding water. When ready for hanging it is ele- 
vated by the rope and pulleys, and run off on a pole placed at right 
angles with the tripod and at the proper height. This contrivance 
will prove convenient for heavy lifting, and for loading or unload- 
ing boxes and barrels. 








DEVICE FOR FACILITATING BUTCHERING. 





VARIATIONS IN SIZE OF WHEAT FOR SOWING. 
F. D. COBURN. 


As the season for wheat-sowing is at hand and the subject of 
how much to sow per acre is one of no small importance, permit 
me to call attention to the wide difference in the quantity of actual 
seed there may be in bushels of different wheat, resulting from the 
size of the grains, even when of the same variety. It has been 
noted at the Iowa experiment station that one bushel of a variety 
grown in California contained only 489,879 grains, while a bushel of 
Turkey Red from Iowa had 1,184,693 grains or about 24 times as 
many. Other bushels of the same variety, one from Iowa and one 
grown in Kansas, had upwards of 900,000 grains each. The average 
of all the samples tested at the station was 770,200 grains per bushel. 
The point I wish to make is that while two men may be agreed that 
a bushel of wheat is about the proper quantity to sow on an acre or 
some other given area and proceed on that basis, one may be seed- 
ing twice, or more than twice, as heavily as the other. 
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COMBINED POULTRY AND PIGEON HOUSE. 


A poultry house with a loft especially fitted-up for the accom- 
modation of pigeons is shown in the accompanying illustrations 
from sketches by Webb Don- 
nell. The poultry quarters 
Scratehiny Keom | Seratahing Rom.) have an addition fitted with 
wire netting in front in sum- 
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arrangement when the build- 
ing is used for two breeds 
Such an arrangement secures exceedingly warm roosting quar- 
ters for both flocks, as the recesses occupied by the roosts can be 
shut off from the main room to some extent by placing partitions 


FIG 2. GROUND PLAN, 





FIG 1, PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COMBINATION POULTRY HOUSE. 
in front of the roosts, extending from the ceiling, but not reaching 
to the floor. The warm air from the bodies of the fowls is thus 
kept around and above the birds while on their roosts, 








EGGS IN WINTER. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 
——_ 

It is very desirable to have hens lay well in cold weather when 
eggs bring a good price. To succeed in this is within the reach of 
all who keep fowls. It cannot be accomplished without effort, 
however, which must be kept up as long as cold weather continues. 

Much depends, of course, upon the breed of fowls. I am 
inclined to think that a flock of mixed hens will produce more eggs 
than any one kind. Not only does my own experience teach this, 
but observation among other poultry keepers as well. While some 
breeds may well be called general-purpose fowls, the Leghorns are 
probably unexcelled for eggs. It is useless to look for large quan- 
tities of eggs from the heavier breeds. Where one wants both eggs 
and market fowls it is well to keep more than one breed. An 
entire flock of uniform color isjmore pleasing to the eye, but a mix- 
ture is more satisfactory as an all-around flock. 

Last winter I had a flock of thirty-five hens, ranging from pul- 
lets to hens four years old. They were a mixed lot ; some Plymouth 
Rocks, some grade Langshans, a few Light Brahmas, and a goodly 
proportion of Brown Leghorns and their grades. They had been 
laying well all summer with scarcely any decrease in egg produc- 
tion at molting time, as the pullets were then beginning to lay. At 
the beginning of cold weather their house was lined with building 
paper, and six or eight inches of sand thrown on the earth floor. 
As long as the ground was bare they were allowed the run of the 
yard, but were kept shut in on cold and stormy days. The feed 
was a warm mash in the morning with a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper in it. This mash is very easily made. At breakfast time 
every morning the teakettle was filled with water and put over to 
heat. By the time breakfast was over the water was hot. It was 
put into a large pail and stirred with a mixture of bran and mid- 
dlings, as thick as it could be. On the floor we had a quantity of 
cut straw and chaff, and into this were thrown four quarts of 
mixed corn, oats and wheat at about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
so that the hens could scratch it out before dark. Fresh water, 
with the chill off, was before them every day. All the meat scraps 
from the table, and the offal of butchering days, bones with some 
meat on, all went to furnish animal food in absence of insects. Now 
for results. Onno day through the entire winter did they lay less 
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than half a dozen eggs, and through January and February the 
average ran from ten to twenty eggs every day, with occasionally 
as many as twenty-four. When the snow lay deep on the ground 
for weeks at a time, and the thermometer hovering around zero 
they were kept in their house all the time. The house is sixteen by 
twenty-four feet, and besides the hens there were two cocks and 
ten hen turkeys kept in it. With eggs from eighteen to twenty-four 
cents a dozen it is worth while to ‘‘ fuss” with hens, 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN IN OCTOBER. 


c. L. ALLEN, 


In many sections of our country good crops of early turnips can 
be grown if the seed is sown before the 5th of October. The Early 
Milan does splendidly when sown as late as the 10th in Long Island 
gardens. A good crop of radishes can also be secured ; and if there 
are any unoccupied frames, the best radishes possible can be had 
by sowing as late as the 20th. Lettuce plants should now be set in 
frames for winter use, and for early winter keep on the sash over 
a part of the frames. This will give a crop by the 1st of December, 
and by having some plants in reserve, they can be set as fast as 
others are cut out, thus keeping up a succession until spring. 

The Prize-taker onion, or some other of this class, should be set 
ready for next spring. The best early onions are produced in this 
way. Sets of the common sorts may be put out, and they will make 
a good start this season and be well established and ready for early 
spring growth. The market gardener will find this a profitable way 
to grow bunch onions, for which there is always a good demand. 
As soon as the ground is crusted by frost, cover the bed to the depth 
of two inches with newly-fallen leaves, to exclude frost. The leaves 
can be kept in place by scattering a little soil over them, or by the 
pea brush used the past summer. If leaves cannot be readily 
obtained, coarse litter from the stable may be used to good 
advantage. 

Spinach should be sown from the time the soil is fit to work in 
spring until the middle of October on all vacant ground; if not 
wanted for the table, its use as a green manure is highly valuable. 
For spring use, give the same protection as recommended for 
onions, but only about half the quantity should be applied. Barely 
covering the young plants will be quite sufficient. 

There is no better time than the present to inventory the gar- 
den—to take account of stock produced the past year. Most 
gardeners or owners of gardens have tried some of the ‘‘ novelties” 
sent out the past year, and now is the time to decide as to what is 
best to plant next year. Every one of experience knows that all 
varieties will not thrive equally well on a given soil and in a given 
locality ; that some will always do better than others, and what is 
best on a light soil may not be suitable for a heavy one. Hence 
the importance of selecting for the place we have, and when we 
get the most desirable sort to keep it. 





WIRE POULTRY HOOK, 





A useful device for catching chickens is shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. The hook is made of galvanized fence wire and is 
inserted in a light wooden handle, one-half the diameter of an or- 

dinary broomstick being suffi- 

sm ciently heavy. The handle 

“should be about six feet in 

length. When a chicken is wanted, go into the poultry house or 

when feeding them, and instead of plunging about and scaring the 

whole flock, select the fowl wanted, quietly put the hook on its leg 

and gently draw it to you. There is no uproar, no trouble. It is 
surprising to see how easily poultry are handled by this hook. 









Polished Moldboards.—A plow that will not scour is a vexation 
of spirit, and the fault generally lies with the previous user, who 
did not wipe off the moist soil, or else left in the furrow, or with 
the polished surface upwards to catch the rain. When stopping 
work, both at noon and night, the plow should be taken out of the 
furrow, wiped bright with a bunch of grass, and turned over on 
the edge of the share with the land-side up, to prevent injury to 
stray stock and to keep the moldboard dry. When the plow is to 
stand unused for a time, it is well to coat the polished surface with 
castor oil to prevent rust. 





Do not be afraid of the feed if you want eggs. <A poor feeder is 
never a good layer. Again, not what is eaten, but what 1s digested 
and assimilated is what tells in the egg basket, so that everything 
which tends to better digestion tends toward better returns in eggs, 
and indicates that plenty of shells and grit should be furnished, and 
if possible charcoal, which absorbs the gases, sweetens the crop, 
and many times prevents an attack of indigestion. 
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HANDLING LIVE STOCK PROFITABLY 
JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 

Whether a man handles his farm animals advantageously or 
otherwise will be revealed during the fall months. It is hardly too 
much to say that whether a man is successful or unsuccessful as a 
stock raiser is largely determined by his disposition of his live stock 
during this period. Two facts stand out prominently regarding the 
wise handling of farm animals during this season: Those animals 
that have become aged or are hardly profitable, are disposed of ; 
and those that are retained are so fed and cared for that they do 
not lose in flesh or productiveness because of lack of feed and care. 
But if these two facts be made the criterion, how few stockraisers 
handle their animals properly ! 

Animals that are aging or that are hardly profitable, can 
be disposed of to better advantage in the eariy months than 
later. The profit in stockraising is not so large that a man can af- 
ford to keep animals that are below the average in profitableness ; 
though this would be true even were the profit large. In fact, a 
wise man will seek to handle only those animals that are above the 
average. Very few animals that are past their prime can be above 
this average. Such animals should be disposed of, unless they, are 
much above the average. This will probably apply more especially 
to sheep than to other farm animals. An old sheep is so strikingly 
unprofitable that the unwisdom of keeping a sheep until it is aged 
has become proverbial. 

Keeping a mare beyond her prime, even until she is quite aged, 
is not infrequently practiced. It is said that she will raise as good 
colts as ever, and that the colts will pay for her keeping, though she 
cannot do much work. Iam not ready to admit that she can drop 
as good colts as when she has all the vigor of her prime. Like be- 
gets like. It is well known that an animal weak because of consti- 
tutional infirmity or hereditary disease, or even because of ac- 
quired disease or accident, will not produce as vigorous and healthy 
offspring as if sound and strong; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that an animal much weakened by old age, will not produce as vig- 
orous offspring as when in its prime. I believe that if the colts of 
aged, broken down mares are followed up until they are a dozen 
years old it will be found that they are not so strong as, and are 
more subject to unsoundness and disease, than are the colts of 
mares in their prime. But even if an aged mare should drop as 
good colts as when she was at her best, it by no means follows that 
it pays to keep her. If her colts will pay for her keeping, so will 
the colts of a strong, vigorous mare capable of work; and if the 
aged mare is profitable at all, the younger mare will be more so. 
It is frequently asserted that aged sows farrow better litters than 
young sows. But by aged sows are meant, not sows really aged, 
but sows in their prime; and by young sows are meant sows too 
young for motherhood. Of the swine, male and female, bred in 
our country, not ten per cent are mature. If a sow is allowed to 
mature, she is called an aged sow. A mature sow produces better 
litters than an immature sow; but an old sow does not produce as 
good litters as when in her prime. If it pays to keep an old sow, it 
will pay better to keep a younger sow. 

What is true of the production of young is equally true of the 
production of wool, or milk, or flesh, or strength for labor, As an 
animal passes its prime its vital forces are lessened. The animal 
cannot digest and assimilate as much food as formerly ; therefore, 
it cannot produce so much wool, or milk, or flesh, nor do aS much 
work. Further, so its vital forces are weakened, and its ability to 
furnish nourishment and strength is lessened, it is more liable to 
be attacked by disease and to succumb. For these. reasons it is de- 
sirable to get rid of aged animals. At the wane of the pasture sea 
son they are in fair condition or can soon be put in that condition. 
They do better on pasture than on dry feed. Because of weakened 
vitality these animals are greatly injured by severe weather, such 
as may be expected in winter. Even the raw fall weather often 
cuts them down rapidly. 

In nearly every flock or herd there are some animals apprecia- 
bly inferior to others. These should be weeded out, to make room 
for better ones. It will not justify keeping them that they yield a 
profit ; animals can be got that will yield a greater profit. If infe- 
rior animals are kept, it is very often because of inertia only—the 
languid readiness to get along with existing conditions. Doubtless 
we are quite busy at this season—I have never found aseason when 
one is not quite busy on a farm; but we can find time to assort our 
animals, and to give those that are to be disposed of the extra feed 
and care they may need to put them in prime market condition; 
and we will find that time thus used is very profitable. Of course, 
sometimes an element other than that of profit—the matter of sen- 
timent—enters into the problem. There is more than one cow or 
mare that it would be a sin to sell. The cow that was the only cow 
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when the family was first formed, that was yet the only cow when 
the family was increased to three, the cow whose milk and butter 
meant so much, the cow that was probably father’s gift to the bride 
—that cow should be kept while she lives and be given the most 
fragrant hay and the warmest stall when she is old. And it seems 
to me that it isa very wicked thing to sell to strangers, to be abused, 
when it is old and broken down, a horse that has served well for 


-years; that has given willingly and honestly the strength and vigor 


of its youth and prime. The man that buys an old, broken down 
horse is generally a hard-hearted man that will be cruel to it; for 
to make it work at all is cruel, and he will not buy it if he cannot 
make it work. The old horse that has pulled square and willingly 
for me for years shall not pass to strangers. If I cannot feed it I 
will shoot it. It shall not be abused. ButI will wear more patches, 
if need be, that he may have a well-bedded stall and his gallon of 
oats and bran. 





AUTOMATIC VALVE FOR WATER TROUGH. 





To keep a full supply of water in the cattle or poultry trough 
without being annoyed by surplus water overflow and without giv- 
ing the stock a chance to contaminate the main supply, let the pipe 
from the spring run 
oC 8} into a cask and ar- 
range the overflow at 
the top of the cask. 
From the bottom of 
eer the cask run a small 
SSS pipe to the trough and 

REGULATOR FOR WATER FLOW. make a rubber valve 
which will work automatically as follows: A hole is bored in a 
block the exact size of the little pipe (A) and slipped on the pipe 
while dry. When it is wet it will swell and hold fast. A common 
wrought iron hinge of small size is next screwed on the block (B) 
and a square of rubber boot leg (C) wired to it in such a way that it 
can be forced up against the end of the pipe cutting off the flow of 
water. This part of the hinge is in turn screwed to a forked stick 
with a small block (E) on its upper end. The block floats on the 
surface of the water and as the trough gets full enough it raises the 
stick, forces the rubber against the end of the pipe and stops the 
flow until the water is lowered by stock in the yard, allowing the 
float to let more water escape through the pipe. It works as well 
as a more expensive valve and on the same principle. 
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FEEDING CORN STALKS. 

Corn stalks have a greater feeding value than is usually accred- 
ited to them, and if farmers would exercise more care in securing 
them in good condition this so-called refuse of the corn crop would 
be in more demand. In old settled sections corn stalks are worth 
two and a half to three cents per bundle, a common stook being 
divided into two bundles at husking time, or about sixteen hills to 
the bundle, and when the stalks are of medium size and properly 
cured, at the prices named they are equal in value to good timothy 
at ten dollars per ton. Where a cutting box is at hand and the 
stalks are reduced to less than an inch in length, the whole damp- 
ened and sprinkled with meal, the feeding value is greatly increased 
over the small expense entailed in this preparation. The cutter 
that crushes, or shreds the stalk, when cutting them into uniform 
lengths, should be used if possible. Owing to the liability to heat 
and mildew, stalks should be fed out befere the warm weather of 
spring opens. If the stalks are to be fed whole they are made more 
palatable by sprinkling water over them strongly impregnated 
with salt; this salted water also adds to the feeding value of dam- 
aged hay, and if sprinkled over oat or barley straw, stock will eat 
it up much cleaner. Do not throw the long stalks taken from the 
manger, after being stripped of their leaves, into the barnyard, as 
it makes the handling of manure a tedious operation. Feed the 
poorest fodder during mid-winter, as stock will then eat a quality 
that they would not touch when the spring is somewhat advanced. 





The Value of Peanut Meal.—European governments have been 
experimenting with peanut meal as a food substance for the use of 
the armies. As this nut has a Yarge amount of nitrogenous matter 
in it, and nearly fifty per cent of oil, it is a very rich food, being far 
more nutritious than flesh meat. The oil cake after two-thirds of 
the oil has been expressed, is found better than the whole nut, and 
when mixed with flour and made into biscuits is very palatable, and 
takes the place of preparations of meat. This meal is now coming 
into use as a food for dairy cows, for which purpose it is better 
than any other of the oil-cake meals. 
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BULBS FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 


LORA 8. LA MANCE. 


Professional florists have long recognized the utility of hardy 
bulbs for winter blooming, but most people have been slow to take 
up their culture. The beginners are apt to regard them with dis 
trust, and quite naturally so. The tulip, hyacinth and narcissus, 
that brave the keen frosts and biting winds of early spring, are so 
unlike the typical house plant, that must be guarded from the 
slightest draft or sudden fall of temperature, that one doubts their 
accommodating themselves to the enervating atmosphere of the 
house. But if we look at the matter a little more closely, we will 
see that the same inherent qualities that enable them to face chill 
and cold without injury, likewise enable them to withstand dry, 
withering heat. The majority of plants are fibrous rooted, and 
have little substance in their thread-like roots, When unfavorable 
circumstances make a heavy drain on a plant’s vitality, there is 
no reserve strength in the roots whose duty it is to provide nutri- 
tion, and as a result the plant becomes exhausted, and dies. A 
bulb, or the contrary, is stored with nutrition for the plant’s future 
sustenance. Fibrous-rooted plants cannot live but a short time out 
of the ground, and even if kept in water soon perish from lack 
of nourishment. So tenacious of life are bulbs, however, that a 
detached scale or ring of a matured bulb is capable of forming an 
entirely new one—a fact taken advantage of by propagators of new 
and high-priced bulbs. A matured bulb can also be kept out of the 
ground, perfectly dry, for months at a time, without injury; and 
many bulbs will grow and bloom if planted in water alone, the em- 
bryo flower scape that is formed in the heart of every bulb while 
at rest developing and deriving its strength from the stored-up 
vitality of the bulb. These things show clearly why bulbs are the 
best bloomers in the winter. Do our best, the plant in the house 
has a hard time of it, with heat, dust, dry air and sudden fluctuations 
between day and night temperature to contend with. Many times 
we fail to do our best, however, and then the poor plant’s roots are 
either parched with thirst, or drowned with floods of water, its top 
deprived of life-giving sunshine, and its leaves clogged with dust, 
while insects attack each leaf and bud, sapping the life-blood of 
the plant away. Is it any wonder that our plant windows show 
blossoms ‘‘few and far between?” 

Doubtless we will continue to fill our windows with roses, heli- 
otropes, geraniums, fuchsias, and carnations, but we ought to 
curtail the number of such plants, and give their places to the more 
accommodating bulbs. Two-thirds of my winter plants are bulbs 
but I use more flowers than most people for decoration, and need, 
therefore, more bloom at a time. One-third to one-half of one’s 
collection to be of bulbs would suit most people quite as well, and 
would insure a constant succession of flowers from Christmas until 
the end of spring if a proper selection of varieties were made. 
Crocus, tulips, hyacinths, and other Holland bulbs that bloom out 
of doors in early spring, are the best bulbs for winter blooming. 
All are not of equal value, however. Nearly any of the Holland 
bulbs advertised in the bulb catalogues flower well in the green- 
house or bay-window; but in an ordinary living-room window, 
particularly if it has little sunshine, or the room is kept pretty 
warm, it is best to confine oneself to hyacinths, both Dutch and 
Roman, grape hyacinths, single jonquils, alliums, Chinese sacred 
lilies, and the paper-white and double Roman narcissus. I hardly 
know what one could do to keep a hyacinth from blooming. A 
friend, who has a poor, dark little window, told me that the only 
plant that ever bloomed for her was a hyacinth. I think she was 
prouder over that single pot of pink-belled hyacinths than some 
people are over a greenhouse full of flowers. A home missionary’s 
wife, living in a poor, open house, so cold that the soil in her flower 
pots froze solid half a dozen times during the winter, lost every 
plant but two hyacinths, that bloomed in midwinter as serenely as 
though frost and cold were their native element. 

The alliums, grape hyacinths and jonquils look the best when 
grown with from three to six bulbs in a pot, their delicate flowers 
looking the best when grown in masses, The hyacinths and nar- 
cissus can be grown singly, or a couple can be planted together in a 
five or six-inch pot. If brought up from the cellar at intervals of 
two weeks, ten or a dozen pots will keep a window bright all win- 
ter with bloom, as a pot willaverage to remain in beauty nearly a 
mouth in a moderately heated room. 

The bulbs named are all so beautiful, yet distinct in their loveli- 
ness, that every window ought to have at least one specimen of 
each. Their cost is not excessive, and their culture is of the sim- 
plest. Any good garden soil suits them, particularly if it is made a 
little sandy. First put a layer of broken crock or charcoal at the 
bottom of the pots, then fill two-thirds full of soil, on which gently 
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set the bulbs; now fill up the pots so that the crown of the bulbs 
can only just be seen peeping above the soil, water well, and set 
away in a dark, cool closet or cellar to root five to eight weeks. By 
that time the pots are full of roots, and can be brought to the light. 
A subdued light is better for them at first, but after the flower buds 
appear they can be brought into the full sunshine if desired. In 
either situation their most beautiful flowers open well, and are sup- 
erbly colored. 





SAVING AND CARE OF SEEDS. 


L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The method to be used for the treatment of seed to secure its. 
preservation will depend largely upon the character of the seed and 
the amount to be raised. In a general way we may divide seeds 
into two classes—those with a dry covering or pod, and those that 
are formed within a fleshy fruit. For working with either class, 
although not necessary, a series of sieves is desirable. About three 
sizes are used for each size of seed; a coarse one, to remove the 
larger stems, leaves, etc., one that is just large enough to allow the 
seeds to pass through, and a third so fine that the seeds cannot get 
through, but which will allow of the removal of the dirt and lint. 
If large amounts are to be grown, a flail and fanning mill will be 
desirable. When most of the seeds are ripe, the stems are cut off, 
or in some cases the entire plant is pulled. If the seeds do not ripen 
evenly, it is sometimes necessary to make several cuttings. In case 
they shell readily, the stems are placed upon papers or cloth sheets, 
and left in the sun until dry enough to thresh. This is done with 
the flail if large quantities are to be threshed, but small amounts 
can be rubbed out with the hand, using a coarse sieve if it is avail- 
able. The seed should then be cleaned, using the fanning mill for 
large quantities, or by pouring them upon a sheet and allowing the 
wind to remove the lighter particles. The final cleaning can be 
given by passing them through the sieves as mentioned above, 
although if these are not available, very good work can be done -by 
washing them, as the good seeds will settle to the bottom, while the 
light ones will float with the chaff. Whatever method is used, the 
seeds should be thoroughly dried before they are placed in bags. 

When the seeds are in fleshy fruits, they should be ground or 
mashed and placed in barrels or other receptacles to sour. In 
the case of cucumbers, melons, etc., the interiors only are scraped 
out. In from 30 to 100 hours, fermentation will have advanced 
sufficiently to admit of the ready separation of the pulp from the 
seeds. The mashed fruit is placed in coarse sieves and suspended 
in tubs of water. The seeds will drop to the bottom, while the light 
pulp will float and can be thrown out; they should then be sent 
through a finer sieve, and after three or four washings can be taken 
out, spread upon cloths, and dried. With many seeds it is well to 
wring them in cloths, and thus remove the surplus water. Mary 
persons do not take the trouble to wash out the seeds, when growing 
a few for home use, merely scraping them out upon a piece of cloth, 
and drying them in their pulp. Most of our vegetable seeds keep 
best, after being thoroughly dried, in a moderately warm, dry place. 
Paper or cloth sacks will answer to hold them if hung up or placed 
in boxes, where mice cannot get at them. The seeds of our fruits 
and nuts, however, would give a very low germination if treated in 
this way, and care must be taken that they are not exposed to dry- 
ing influences for any length of time. They may be planted at once 
after they are gathered, or, after being partially dried, they may be 
placed in thin layers, in a box of sand. This stratification prevents 
the loss of water, and they will be in good condition for planting in 
the spring. It will be found desirable—especially with the fruits— 
to place the boxes out of doors during the winter, and thus expose 
them to the action of frost. In the case of the peach and other 
stone fruits, it is often well to crack them with a hammer if the 
frost has not done its work. 

If care is taken to select seed, and if it is so preserved that its 
vitality is not impaired, a marked increase in the yields of our 
crops can be obtained. Most of our seed dealers take special pre- 
cautions to keep up their stocks by careful selection, but errors may 
creep in, and if care is given a farmer can often get better satisfac- 
tion if he saves his own seeds, but otherwise he will find it better 
and cheaper in the end if he buys his seeds from a reliable dealer. 





Plowing Potato Ground.—When the potato field is plowed in the 
fall, a considerable number of fair-sized tubers may frequently be 
profitabl * g..thered by a boy following the plow. The succeeding 
harro.ving often uncovers many more potatoes, which should be 
gathered. 





The farmer who sells wheat at a less price per pound than he 
can buy bran, is a fool not to feed wheat. 
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Tuberculin Test for Tuberculosis. 





Forty-one milch cows, suspected of having 
tuberculosis, were tested with the hypodermic 
injection of Koch’s tuberculin at the New Jer- 
sey station by J. Nelson (B. 101). Twenty-four 
showed reaction, and the autopsies revealed 
tuberculous lesions in all except two doubtful 
eases. The physical examination had found 
tuberculosis in only half of the affected cases. 
The reaction to the tuberculin consisted in the 
recognition, by the body, of the presence of 
poisonous products of disease, to which the 
previous presence of tubercle bacilli had ren- 
dered the tissues sensitive. The reaction is 
determined from the change in the body tem- 
perature, and though it cannot be exactly 
measured, it is judged from a calculated nor- 
mal, the location of which can be approximated 
from an extended series of temperature obser- 
vations on the individual whose recordis in 
doubt. 

It can also be located as being certainly be- 
low a fixed maximum determined for the herd, 
and finally the initial temperature gives a clue 
to it, because the latitude of individual  varia- 
tion is usually only half that of the whole herd 
being about 2 1-5° F. A yet closer approxima- 
tion may be made by comparing the normal 
temperature with the initial evening record. 
The usual method of taking the difference be- 
tween the initial temperature, was revised in 
these tests by incorporating the principle that 
the temperature of the animal tends to vibrate 
about a fixed mean, with definite maxiinal lim- 
its of oscillation, beyond which any excess is 
to be certainly pronounced a reaction. 

As regards the susceptibility to tuberculosis, 
there seems to be little difference between the 
different breeds of high bred cattle, but grades, 
crosses, and especially native cattle appear 
somewhat less subject to its development. 
The amount of tuberculosis increased regu- 
larly with the age of the victim. The total re- 
action tended to be greater in cases of slight 
than in cases of well developed tubercle. 
The normal temperatures of the young animals 
ranged higher than those of the older ones. 
The higher the reaction the sooner it occurred, 
its duration being proportional to its greatest 
hight, though the hight of the reaction does 
not measure the jamount of tuberculosis pres- 
sent. Slight cases of reaction may occur later 
than fiitsen hours after injection, and the tem- 
veratures should be taken for twenty-four 
,10urs at least. In cases of very small herds 
the temperatures must be observed for several 
days to tind the normal. 

If the disease is to be eradicated completely, 
the reacting cases in a herd should be arranged 
in the order of the certainty of the reaction and 
killed in this serial order, until among the 
doubtful cases there oecur at least two in im- 
mediate succession which are adjudged sound 
after a very thorough examination of all lym- 
phatie structures and places where connective 
tissue abounds. Then the premises should be 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. The 
herd should be tested at least every other year, 
and new accessions tested before admittance. 
The tuberculin test was found to be twice as 
accurate jn discovering tuberculous cattle as 
all other known means_combined. 





Feeding Corn to Steers and Hogs. 





Many stockmen claim that more beef can be 
produced from a given amount of corn when it 
s soaked than when itis fed dry. To ascer- 
tain the merits of soaking the corn, C. C. 
Georgeson of the Kansas station (B 47) fed ten 
grade Shorthorn steers 24 years old, which had 
been dehorned as yearlings. They were fed 
tive times daily outdoors in two lots, sheltered 
by a shed on the north side of the fence wire 
corral. The corn was shelled and for five steers 
it was soaked. For roughage they were fed 
corn fodder, sorghum fodder, oat straw, millet 
hay and prairie hay. As some of the whole 
corn passed through the steers undigested, 
eight shoats were placed with each lot of steers 
to live on the droppings. It was found that 
the undigested kernels were from 21 hours to 
four days in passing through the steers. In 
the dry fed lot the kernels in the droppings 
would absorb much water, which was not the 
case with the lot fed on soaked corn. The five 
steers fed on soaked shelled corn gained a total 
of 1632 Ibs in 150 days on 282 bu of corn, while 
the five steers fed on dry shelled corn gained 
only a total of 1468 lbs on 200 bu of corn. 

Owing to their better condition, the 
steers fed on soaked corn brought a high- 
er price in the market than the steers fed 
on dry corn. There was a difference of $25.50 
in favor of soaking the corn when both the 
market value of the steers and the cost of their 
food was compared. The hogs following the 
steers fed on soaked corn made a total gain of 
635 lbs, while the hogs following the steers fed 
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on dry corn made a total gain of 747 Ibs. Thus 
there was a difference of 112 Ibs of gain in 
favor of the dry corn, and the market value 
showed a difference of $5.58 in favor of the 
hogs following the dry corn steers. 

Whether it will pay to soak corn for fatten- 
ing cattle depends on circumstances. This 
experiment indicates that steers get more nour- 
ishment out of soaked corn than they do from 
dry corn, and the reverse is true of the hogs 
which fottow. It will seldom pay to soak corn 
when it is necessary to feed it in freezing 
weather. When the soaking of the corn 
involves 1uiore extra labor than can be done by 
the reguinr force in charge of the cattle, it will 
not be likeiy to pay. But when the feeder is so 
situated that the corn can be soaked at small 
expense, such treatment will generally pay 
during the warmer weather. As the extra 
nutrition gained is about 20 per cent, it will 
pay to soak corn for cattle when it can be so 
treated for about one-fifth of its market price. 





—— 


Southern Winter Wheat. 





Spring wheats are little sown in the warmer 
climates as they do not ripen before the mid- 
summer heat occurs, Which rusts them in wet 
weather and shrivels them in drouthy weath- 
er. Winter wheat is planted in the fall, with- 
stands the mild winter and is harvested in late 
spring or early summer. In the winter wheat 
experiments for the last two years at the Mary- 
land station by R. H. Miller and E. H. Brink- 
ley, (B 28) the varieties which yie:ded most 
were the Fultz 4 bu, Garfield 43, Valley 42, 
Wisconsin Triumph 42, Badger 41, and Cur- 
rell’s Prolific 41 bu per acre. Wheat fields 
which had been heavily fervilized were not 
benefited by nitrate of soda, but if not previ- 
ously fertilized, the yield of wheat was in- 
creased three-fourths by the nitrate. Ground 
manured with green crimson clover, vielded 
nearly 41 bu of wheat, green manuring with 
cowpeas gave over 38 bu, while the substitu- 
tion of 30 per cent more comercial fertilizers 
for the green manure, produced only 35 bu per 
acre. The same ground which produced 37 
bu of winter wheat, yielded 50) bu of winter 
barley per acreybut only 26} bu of spring bar- 
ley. The barley stubble was much more suc- 
cessfully seeded to grass than the wheat stub- 
ble. Corn land wheat which had been limed 
for the previous crop of corn yielded 31 bu of 
wheat, but that which had no lime gave only 
23 bu per acre. The field was also seeded 
with clover, which set well on the ground 
which received 15 bu of lime per acre, but was 
a failure on the part which received no lime. 
The wheat was sown in September and early 
October and harvested in June. 





Seeding and Harvesting Winter Wheat. 





The best methods of growing winter wheat 
on the fertile tields of the central and middle 
states have been investigated at the Indiana 
station by W. C. Latta and G. R. Ives (B 51) 
through eleven years. For that period the 
brown-bearded Velvet Chaff has averaged 304 
bushels per acre, the Fultz 284 and the Michi- 
gan Amber 30 bu, with average yields for the 
three varieties in 1894 of 37, 394 and 35% bu per 
acre respectively. In 1894, the largest yield 
was from Rudy, 45} bu, though the brown- 
bearded Velvet Chaff, Fulcaster, Harvest 
Queen, Jones’ Winter Fife, Wyandotte, Amer- 
ican Bronze, Early Genesee Giant and Relia- 
ble Minnesota yielded upward of 40 bu per 
acre. Yet the farmer must choose for himself 
the kinds of wheat which promise to best suit 
his own farm, as varieties of wheat are found 
to differ very much in their adaptation to a 
particular locality or soil. As the old varie- 
ties have maintained their quality and yield 
for eleven years in the same soil, it is not nee- 
essary to change properly-treated seed wheat 
every few years to keep it from running out. 
Hence the standard varieties of wheat that 
have proved suecessful should not be aban- 
doned for costly new and untried sorts. It is 
better carefully to select seed from good home- 
grown wheat and give it generous treatiment. 
Wheat will not run out if the same methods 
are followed in selecting its seed that are used 
in improving the live stock, but on the con- 
trary, the selected wheat will run into the 
granary, increased in quantity and improved 
in quality. 

The rotation experiments through fourteen 
years have shown that wheat grown in rotation 
with other grain and grass crops has yielded 
an average of over 35 per cent more than when 
grown continuously on the same soil, or even 
when in alternation with another grain crop, 
a gain of more than one-third for a well-planned 
rotation. The best yields have come from win- 
ter wheat sown before the last week in Sep- 
tember, though in dry years it was found best 











to wait until the soil was moist enough to 
sprout the seed promptly and vigorously. The 
yield of wheat has steadily increased with the 
increase in quantity of seed up to two bushels 
of seed per acre, but the increase from thick 
seeding was most marked in unfavorable years, 
characterized by severe winters. The experi- 
ments with early and late harvesting of wheat 
indicate that when the grain ripens normally, 
there is a steady increase of grain up to full 
ripeness, though the weight of a measured 
bushel r:ay be greatest when the crop is har- 
vested in the dough stage. Harvesting may 
thus proceed from the time the grain is in the 
dough until it is fully ripe. Allowing the crop 
to stand until dead ripe reduced both the yield 
and the weight per measured bushel. The use 
of commercial fertilizers returned a net profit 
in 189, but in previous years they have gener- 
ally been unprofitable on the fertile soil of the 
station farm. The use of stable manure, se- 
eured fresh and spread directly upon the win- 
ter whe» fields, was fairly profitabie every 
year, but unusually so in 1844, even when it 
was hav ed several miles. Through fifteen 
years, October sown wheat has yielded from 
43 to 20 bushels per acre, according to earliness 
of planting. 





Improved Crosses of Cotton. 





Cotton has been cultivated in the southern 
United States for so long atime and seed from 
so many different sources that every opportun- 
ity has been presented for favorable hybridiz- 
ing, and many types have been well estab- 
lished. But some varieties have been so 
blended as to conceal their distinctive features. 
Thus there is much ground for believing that 
the upland cotton is a hybrid produced by com- 
bining the properties of several species under 
the cultivation of a long series of years. In- 
stead of waiting for doubtful improvement 
from chance crosses, P. H. Mell of the Alabama 
station (B 56) has systematically made several 
hunitred cross fertilizations of the best varie- 
ties of cotton and carefully studied their after 
development through three years. These 
crosses in nearly every instance improved the 
condition of the cotton. In numerous cases 
the length of the fiber has been increased and 
the strength almost doubled. The best result 
was from using the Barnett pollen on the Peer- 
less ovary, the weight of the ginned cotton be- 
ing increased 28% per cent over the average of 
the parents, while the length of the staple was 
increased one-tenth. The experiments prove 
that increasing the size and vigor of the cotton 
plant by the crossing process does not deterio- 
rate the fiber, but tends greatly toward mak- 
ing it superior in its properties. It seems that 
the cotton plant should be equally fed for wood- 
making, leaf-development and seed-maturity 
that it may produce the best fiber. Twenty- 
eight of the crosses proved in the third genera- 
tion to be remarkably improved varieties, and 
all these have large, finely-developed plants 
that boll well and are in all respects healthy 
and vigorous. 








Weight and Specific Gravity of Wheat.— 
The specific gravity of wheat is the weight of 
a single kernel as compared with its own bulk 
of water. The size of the kernels will effect 
the weight per measured bushel, even when 
the wheats have the same specific gravities. 
American wheats have been studied in this re- 
spect by L. H. Pammel and F. C. Stewart of 
the Iowa station (B25). Variety, soil and cli- 
mate were found to modify greatly the weight 
and character of the seed. Thus in Europe, 
Harz found that one hundred seeds of Prince 
Albert wheat weighed over 5.1 grams, Mediter- 
ranean 4.5, grams White Genesee 4.4 grams, 
Archer's Prolific 4.3 grams, Hunter 3.1 
grams. The specific gravity of Purple Straw 
wheat from Australia was 1.401, of Amber from 
Michigan 1.429, of Ohio Red 1.439, of spring 
wheat from Germany 1.388, of White from Sax- 
ony 1.576 and of three varieties from Bohemia 
1.420. Of other seeds American corn has a spe- 
cific gravity of 1.147, castor bean 0.902, field 
peas 1.555, buckwheat 1.104, sweet corn 1.530, 
rutabaga seed 1.380, kale 1.350 and white clover 
1.410; the specific gravity of water being 1.000, 
Of American wheats the heaviest were from 
California, the Carter’s Hundredfold having a 
sp gof 1.518, and Volo of 1.505. Fultz from 
North Carolina was 1.489 and White Naples 
1.498; Mediterranean Hybrid from Wisconsin 
1.482, Golden Cross from New York 1.482, Me- 
Pherson from Kansas 1.478, and Turkey Red 
from Iowa 1.437. Thirty-seven samples of 
North American wheats from widely distrib- 
uted localities, averaged a specific gravity of 
1.469 with 12,836 seeds to the pound and 770,200 
to the measured bushel. There were over a 
million of the smallest grains per bushel, whiie 
only 8000 of the largest seeds weighed a pound 
and less than half a million measured a bushel. 






















































English Farmers Dissatisfied. 





Lonpon, England, ‘Sept 14—The English 
harvest jis proving a most trying one. When 
our last letter was written, it was aremarkable 
fact to record that there had been a whole week 
of tine weather. This unfortunately was suc- 
ceeded by aspell of cold and wet, during which 
very little was done in harvesting cereals. 
Several days ago, however, another change 
came over the country, and the week now end- 
ing has been the tinest of the present harvest. 
Work has been going on rapidly, and crops 
have been carried in much better condition. 
A calculation shows that the value of the wheat 
andy barley crops in England, Scotland and 
Wales, based on their condition, declined no 
less than $3,750,000 during the month of August, 
and none of this can be recovered, as it was 
caused by the sprouting of wheat and discolor- 
ation of barley. The backward tendency has 
been arrested, and hopes are entertained that 
matters will not get worse. 

The English markets have been generally 
weak and the average prices as shown by the 
government returns have fallen lower than 
ever. In the week ending the Ist instant Eng- 
lish grown wheat was averaged at 57c per bu 
but the report for the 8th was worse, being 54c¢ 
per bu. Such prices have not been known for 
more that a hundred years in this country. 
These rates are for all wheat, good and bad, 
disposed of in certain English markets. Low 
as this price 1s, it does not show the depressed 
value of this cereal. Wheat has been sent to 
market within the last fortnight so damp and 
out of condition that 48e per bu only has 
been realized, and the best has gone in 
some of the country markets at but 60c. The 
English farmer is nearly at his wits’ end, and 
he talks of converting as much of his wheat 
into pork as he possibly can, which is probably 
the best thing he can do. Oats, which are the 
crop of the year, begin to show a lower average 
valne, but barley keeps up well and is likely 
to do, as there will be none too many bright col- 
ored lots for making the best malt for high- 
class ales. A good bit of grass is being cut 
with the view of securing a second hay crop, 
and clover crops are turning out heavily. 

Our grain markets were not much influenced 
by the United States report for August, al- 
though holders of wheat were a trifle dejected 
at the slight improvement. Large quantities 
are off coast, though the aggregate of foreign 
breadstuffs in granary and afloat in the United 
Kingdom at the end of the first week of the 
cereal year was but 44,736,000 bu,being 2,352,000 
bu less than at the corresponding period last 
year. On the receipt of the American bureau 
report, however, round maize improved 3 to 6c 
per bu in the London market. The French 
vields do not come out so well as had been an- 
ticipated, nor is the quality so high as was 
looked for, but there is nevertheless an abun- 
dant harvest, which will prevent France being 
an importing country this year. Similar reports 
of unsatisfactory threshings reach us from Ger- 
many, Russia and Denmark, but the first of 
the official statements from the Indian govern- 
ment show fair crops in Berar, in the Madras 
Presidency. On the European continent, gen- 
erally, are complaints of damage to quality of 
cereals, and as to maize, which is bright in the 
Danubian provinces, it will be found that Hun- 
gary has diminishing prospects of a good crop. 
At the big markets in England, maize stands 
at a higher price than wheat, quite a remarka- 
ble feature, the effect of which is scarcely real- 
ized by farmers or factors. 

The crops of potatoes in Great Britain are 
sadly touched with disease, which will reduce 
the bulk of the crop and probably make it: un- 
likely that much of this elass of produce will 
find its way to the United States. Germany, 
which is generaily an exporting country, re- 
ports anything but a satisfactory condition. 
It is only when prices are low here that it pays 
to export to New York. Official statistics pub- 
lished by the German government show that 
the empire is exporting & less number of pigs, 
but importing more bacon and the products 
of this animal. The exports are not half they 
were in 1891, but the value of the imports is 
nearly 25 per cent greater than it was in that 
year. This state of things may perhaps offer 
an opening for trade with the United States. 

France is endeavoring to get hold of a portion 
at least of the British market for flour, bué it 
has a big competitor in America, which con- 
tinues to send something like 165,000 sacks 
weekly. The prices this week have been from 
2s to 5s under the French values, and it will be 
difficult for France to touch the United States 
in this field notwithstanding that it has 
more wheat than they want and can import it 
free of duty if itis to be sent out again in a 
manufactured state. 








SHEEP SALES AND CATTLE IMPORTS. 
In England we have a series of sheep sales, 
which extend over several jmonths, beginning 
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with the early Down breed and ending with 
the long-wools. This year’s transactions are 
fast drawing to a close, and it is very doubtful 
whether we shall hear of prices greater than 
those already made, asg§most of the noted flocks 
have passed under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
It is found customarily that a few animals come 
to the fore front—not confined to one breed— 
as they are much fancied by would-be buyers, 
with the consequence that prices runup. This 
was the case this year, a Shropshire ram be- 
longing to Mr A Mansell being bought for 
$1025, to go to Ireland, and another ram from 
the same flock made $577, the average of 41 
rams being $154. An outstanding transaction 
also was $750 made by Mr John Treadwell for 
an Oxforddown ram, which was secured by a 
Scottish breeder. A Lincoln ram, bred by Mr 
Pears, made $760. The business among sheep 
has been quite as remunerative as was expect- 
ed this year, the general run of prices not show- 
ing much difference to last season. A _ satis- 
factory feature is the greater readiness of farm- 
ers to buy ewes from pedigree flocks, as well 
asrams. As there is a shortage in sheep in 
Great Britain there may be a chance of some- 
thing being done, notwithstanding that Nor- 
way has just announced that it is going to send 
mutton to the English market, making one 
more competitor in the dead meat trade. 

Stockraisers in Australasia are trying hard to 
get more of the meat and cattle trade of this 
country, the latest move being a trial shipment 
of 20 live beasts from Sydney. They have just 
reached port, and are not yet sold, but they are 
reported in good condition. These will be dealt 
with at the foreign meat market at Deptford, 
and in our next letter we shall know what 
price English butchers put upon them, and 
whether the movement is likely to pay. It 
seems scarcely probable that these can compete 
with Canadian and United States live cattle, as 
the distance of transport is so very great. It 
is different with dead meat, as when itisin the 
cold chamber a week or two is not of so much 
importance. 

Breeders of Aberdeen-Angus, or polled black, 
cattle will be interested to hear, but with re- 
gret, that the famous cow Eurya, which was 
bought by the Queen of England at Sir G. 
Macpherson Grant’s sale at Ballindalloch last 
year at the record price of $1575, died a few 
days ago, without leaving any offspring, as she 
slipped her calf a short time since. 





The Cotton Harvest. 





From August to December the cotton crop is 
being gathered, and the fleecy staple reigns 
supreme. There is cotton hanging from the 
brown boll on the stalk all but ready to tum- 
ble into eager hands, cotton piled high on 
white, wide-spread sheets made of its own 
fiber, at the ends of long rows, down which the 
picker will come presently with a fresh lot to 
add to his day’s accumulation. 

The cotton is stored away in houses especially 
dedicated to its care,in spare rooms in the 
cabins, often in rooms that cannot well be 
spared, hoarded until sufficient is gotten to- 
gether to be carried to the gin. The branches 
of the trees that overhang the roads leading to 
the gin are festooned with cotton caught from 
the loaded wagons which so frequently pass. 
There is cotton*with the. seeds in it, packed in 
quantities in the bin-like compartments of 
the gin house which serve to divide one man’s 
bale from the other, all waiting to feed the in- 
satiable jaws of the gin—jaws that will tear 
and cut, grind and gnaw, at the mass tumbled 
into them until -the little globular seeds are 
freed from their fibrous enthrallment and the 
wonderful staple rolls out beneath the machin- 
ery in sheets wide and smooth and white. 
There is cotton in clouds in the “lint room’’ 
which resembles nothing so much as a tremen- 
dously heavy snow storm. 

Tier upon tier of cotton bales are ranged along- 
side the fence near the dwellinghouse, afford- 
ing while there a royally elevated play ground 
for the children, and bales set away in the 
storehouse, or beneath some kindly shed until 
need or rise in the price make it expedient to 
start them on their way tothe buyer. Wag- 
ons are met on the public highways loaded 
with cotton. Two-horse and one-horse wag- 
ons hauled resignedly by two meek-eyed oxen, 
and small carts with one bale, one negro and 
one solitary ox straining under his load and 
resenting his unique harness and lack of a 
yoked companion—all carrying the tribute of 
the south to the great markets of the world. 
The depot sheds and freight cars are full of 
cotton and the pulse of all the business marts 
of the fair South-land, from the little interior 
country town, where it first awaits the appro- 
val of the buyer, to the crowded wharf in front 
of the factor’s oftice in the seaboard city, 
rises higher when the year’s crop of cotton is 
going to market. : 
Cotton-picking time is the gladdest time of 
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the year for the small farmers, black and 
white. All through the summer, articles are 
bought ou credit to be paid for when the peo- 
ple “start to pick.’’ All the members of the 
family are pressed into service, little children 
sometimes gathering large quantities.. A good 
average day’s work for an adult is to pick 150 
pounds, but one colored girl is known to pick 
from 200 to 300 pounds and not work the entire 
day. Instances where 350 and even 400 pounds 
are gathered by one person in a single day are 
not rare, but such a result requires the closest 
application, with no cessation. Some planters 
refuse to have these exceptionally expert pick- 
ers in their fields, because it is claimed that 
they gather in the cotton so hastily that they 
grab dead leaves and half opened bolls and all 
sorts of trash in their hurry, which foreign 
matter would not only injure the gin-saws but 
materially lower the grade of the bale in which 
it happened to be packed. Slower, more care- 
ful pickers are preferred. 

Much depends on the condition of the cotton 
that is being picked. If the bolls are nearly 
all opened at the same time—fuNy blown in 
thick clusters, much more can be picked in the 
same space of time than in a field where only a 
few bolls were opened on each stalk, necessa- 
rily much time being lost in passing from one 
to another. Fifty cents for every hundred is 
the uniform price paid. Sometimes the plant- 
ers band together and agree that they will not 
pay over 40c; and again the negroesfwho are 
the most expert pickers, club together and 
claim they cannot pick for less than 60c per 100 
pounds. One running what is known as a 
“two-horse farm’’—say of tifty acres—most of 
which is planted in cotton—can make expen- 
ses by having the picking done by his own 
family.—[O. F. Gunby, Orangeburgh Co, South 
Carolina, 





Fair Arkansas. 





After looking around and making considera- 
ble quiet investigations to satisfy myself, I 
was forced to the conclusion that Arkansas of- 
fers to-day more and better inducements to in- 
telligent, energetic citizens, than any other 
state I know of in the Union. In a general 
way the state may be termed one large prime- 
val ‘forest, with clearings here and there along 
the railroads and rivers. The rank vegetation 
all over the state reminds one greatly of west- 
ern Washington, plus the added advantage of 
a semi-tropical climate. Good forest land can 
be bought from $2.50 per acte upwards, near 
thriving towns, suitable for raising fruits, veg- 
etables, cotton and corn without irrigation. 
The U S signal service gives the total rainfall 
in Arkansas as 66.32 inches, with an average of 
about 16 inches during the months of June, 
July and August, a fact of incalculable mo- 
ment tofarmers and horticulturists. 

Apple growing is assuming large proportions 
in the northwestern counties, where the high 
altitude and other favorable conditions of soil 
and climate seems to render this section the 
apple region of the United States. Apples from 
this part of Arkansas were awarded the first 
prize at the World’s fair last year. In the 
neighborhood of Ft Smith, Van Buren, Beebe 
and Judsonia small fruit culture is becoming 
an important industry, large shipments having 
been made from these points last season. 
Quite a number of northern men have settled 
in northwestern Arkansas, and this section 
promises to become an enterprising and pros- 
perous community. The railroad company 
having large landed interests all over the state, 
last spring established an experimental fruit 
farm in the southwestern portion of the state 
at Hope, Hempstead county. The first fruits 
of this experiment are that a large acreage of 
strawberries will be set out this fall at Hope. 
Valuable deposits of green sand marls are 
found about ten miles from Hope on the rail- 
road, some samples of which have analyzed 3.06 
per cent of potash, which with cottonseed meal 
makes a good, cheap fertilizer for general crops. 

To northern and western farmers, tired of 
summer drouths, winter blizzards, or heavy 
water rents, Arkansas offers a genial climate, 
abundant rainfall well distributed throughout 
the growing months, and an open winter, al- 
lowing outdoor farming operations to be car- 
ried on throughout the entire year. The Ar- 
kansas farmer can raise on his own farm all 
the necessary family supplies, grains, vegeta- 
bles, sugar cane, sorghum, fruits and live stock, 
using cotton and corn for his cash crops, and 
can realize the conditions sighed for and de- 
scribed by Robert Burns as “the glorious privi- 
lege of being independent.”—[R. Lyde, Pulas- 
ki Co, Ark. 





‘““What’s the price of these goods ?” 
“Eighty cents a yard, madam.” 

“Why, that’s quite reasonable!” 
“Oh—er—I must have made a mistake!” 
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Milk producers all over the territory con- 
tributing to the New York market are com- 
plaining loudly at the low price the New York 
milk exchange compels them to take for their 
product. Complaints will not help matters— 
“who would be free, himself must strike the 
blow.”” The plan so carefully worked out by 
the New England milk producers’ union is the 
only feasible method by which farmers can 
hope to shape prices of milk. We tried to 
have the late New York milk producers’ asso- 
ciation adopt this plan, but it made the mis- 
take of trying to walk before it could creep. 
Producers now see that our advice was right, 
and we are confident that definite action can 
be brought about this winter to secure their 
rights. We invite brief suggestions to this end 
from our subscribers among the farmers of the 
five states from which the metropolis draws its 


supply. 
———__ 


Twenty-five dollars in cash prizes are no 
small inducement, and the home-builders’ 
contest outlined on page 117 of this issue is so 
attractive in every way, and appeals to so 
many people that we anticipate a lively com- 





EDITORIAL 


petition and results of the greatest value. 
How to arrange a house in the best manner 
possible for convenience in use, for comfort, 
for economy in construction—that is what we 

rant to get at, and the people who can tell us 
readily are our subscribers, the home-owners 
and home-builders of the country. The con- 
test is of a character to admit men and women, 
young and old. Read the offer carefully and 
try for the gold. 


— 

The state tickets have been named, and now 

nominations for the legislature are in order. 

Right here is the place for farmers to get in their 

work, and see to it that men who will be true 

to their interests are nominated by all parties. 
inti 

A free library and museum or historical bu- 
reau in connection therewith should be a fea- 
ture of every rural township in New York and 
our middle states. The Massachusetts plan of 
state aid to libraries in poor towns is most 
commendable. We shall not be content until 
this plan is adopted in every state, together 
with adequate provision for better schools. 
Then with more mails and free delivery, with 
good roads and electric railways, country life 
will be the most attractive of any. The tide is 
certainly tending farmward, and the public 
recognizes as never before the truth of Wash- 
ington’s noble words, “‘Agriculture is the most 
ancient, the most useful and the most honora- 
ble employment of man.” 

a 

A copious index will be furnished with each 
of the two volumes in a year’s nuimbers of this 
journal-magazine. These volumes will exceed 
in practical value any encyclopedia that was 
ever published. Indeed, each issue is a weekly 
part of a great cyclopedia for the farm, of the 
markets and for the whole family—replete with 
all that is indispensable to these interests, a 
reliable guide and help each week, and equally 

valuable for reference in future years. Each 
issue should be carefully preserved, so that 
your volume may be complete when bound. 
In a few years the subseriber will thus aceumu- 
late a library of no mean proportions and one 
that will be constantly referred to and made 
use of by every member of the family. The 
advertisements constitute not the least valna- 
ble feature of such a book, for there is nota 
farmer or family but wishes to frequently look 
up a dealer in some specialty, and a volume of 
the WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST constitutes an 
invaluable trade and business directory. 

—— 

What is the grange or farmers’ club doing 
in your neighborhood? Reports from’ all such 
organizations are invited. Let us make this 
journal a means of communication between the 
farmers who are trying to organize and co- 
operate. An active campaign should be started 
at once along this line. The trouble often is 
that farmers delay action until so late in the 
winter that their busy time comes on and so in- 
terferes with the organization that it goes by 
default until after harvest, and then the work 
has to be all done over again. Then again we 
may expect too much from our organizations, 
forgetting that they are simply what the mem- 
bers make them. The wisest course is to lay a 
solid foundation and build upon it slowly but 
surely, instead of trying to reform the whole 
world at once. 


a 

We have had extensive experience as a judge 
at fairs, and do not hesitate to utterly condemn 
the practice of omitting the name of the exhib- 
itor from the card attached to the exhibit. It 
is presumed to be omitted for the purpose of 
keeping the judge in ignorance of the personal- 
ity of the exhibitor, lest that knowledge should 
sway his judgment or enable hii to be guilty 
of favoritism in making his awards. This is 
wholly worthless precaution. If a judge de- 
sires to do any crooked work, it is the easiest 
thing in the world for him to discover the iden- 
tity of the articles he wishes to favor, and so 
the withholding of the name is ineffective. 
One of the most interesting features of an 
exhibit is to see the exhibitor’s name on the 





eard, and it is only simple justice to him that 
his name should thus appear. Half of the edu- 
-ational value of an exhibit is lost,if the name 
is absent. If it be a lot of grapes grown by Mr 
A or Mr B we desire to know the soil, methods 
of culture, pruning, training, etc, which we 
have no means of ascertaining with the name 
omitted. By all means give the exhibitor’s 
name. 

speiniegsilipeaasirel 

The city of Buffalo has passed an ordinance 
prohibiting peddlers from selling their wares 
before one o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
hucksters are waging a vigorous fight against 
this unconstitutional invasion of their rights. 
It is the sametype of municipal legislation 
which has so often been attempted in prohibit- 
ing farmers from vending their wares in a city 
or town without paying a license fee. Such 
class legislation is wrong, opposed to the spirit 
of arepublican form of government and is no 
doubt unconstitutional. 





SEASONABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS. 
Fall Work Vigorously Prosecuted. 


AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF THE 
U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, SEPT 24, AT 8 
PM. 

General Features. 

Upon the whole the week has been very favora§ 
ble. Abundant rains have relieved drouth condi- 
tions in all sections except Nebraska and por- 
tions of Kansas, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Fall plowing and seeding have progressed rapid- 
ly and much of the early-sown winter wheat is 
up and looking well. Corn cutting has been 
a vigorously and in Minnesota husking has 
vegun. Indiana and Wisconsin report that corn 
is turning out better than expected. In Indiana 
and for the most part in Illinois the crop is be- 
yond danger from frost. The week has been fa- 
vorable for cotton picking, which has been pushed 
rapidly. South Carolina reports that nearly half 
the crop in that state has been gathered. 

Temperature. 


Average temperature conditions prevailed dur- 
ing the week ending Sept 24in southern Florida, 
throughout the Mississippi valley and the lower 
portions of the Ohio and Missouri valleys. On 
the Atlantic coast north of Florida and over the 
greater part of the lake region the week was 
warmer than usual, the excess in temperature 
amounting to more than 3 degrees per day north- 
ward of the Carolinas and exceeding 6 degrees 
in New England. The week was also warmer 
than usual from Nebraska, Kansas and Texas 
westward to the Pacific, except on the immediate 
coasts of southern California, northern Oregon 
and Washington, where it was slightly cooler 
than usual. From western Texas northwestward 
to southern Oregon the average daily excess 
amounted to more than 3 degrees per day, and 
over interior portions and central and northern 
California ranged from 6 to 10 degrees. Over 
the extreme northern districts from Minne- 
sota westward to eastern Washington, the 
week was cooler than usual, the deficiency in 
temperature exceeding 3 degrees in Montana, Wy- 
oming and the Dakotas, a maximum deficiency of 
6degrees occurring in western North Dakota. Some 
unusually high temperatures occurred along the 
southwestern border from western Texas to Cali- 
fornia, stations in Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia reporting 100 or more, and freezing tem- 

(To page 163.) 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to yuarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. vertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be acce pted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 





ER'D Me CAFFREY, Steubenville. 0. Mann's Bone Mill, 
White Silkies, Langshan, Brown and White Leghorn, Red 
Caps, Indian Game. Send stump. 
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peratures occurred in Montana, the Dakotas and 
northern Minnesota. 
Precipitation. 

More than the usual amount of rain fell during 
the week in Florida and from the Carolinas north- 
ward to New England. There was also more than 
the average rainfall over portions of the lake 
region and upper Mississippi valley, eastern 
Montana and over limited areas in Arkansas, 
Kansas and Texas. Abundant rains have fallen 
during the week generally throughout the Atlan- 
tic coast states in portions of Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Pennsylvania. In northern New Jersey 
and southeastern New York the rains 
have been very heavy, nearly 7 inches 
being reported from New Brunswick, N J. Un- 
usually heavy rains also occurred in portions of 
Texas and lowa. In the states of the lower Ohio 
and lower Mississippi and upper Missouri val- 
leysand throughout the Rocky mountain and 
plateau regions less than the usual amount of 
rain has fallen. Norain fell during the week in 
Nebraska, western Kansas and throughout the 
region from Colorado, Wyoming and Idaho north- 
westward to the l’acific coast. 

The Central West. 

IowA—Corn cutting has progressed rapidly. 
More fall plowing and seeding done than aver- 
age of last two seasons. Early-seeded grain and 
pastures growing nicely. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Conditions favored crops and 
farming operations; several good showers; some 
buckwheat threshed; grass improved and gardens 
holding out fairly well. . 

On10o—Prouth thoroughly relieved, and fall 
pastures and early sown wheat growing fast; 
wheat plowing and seeding and corn cutting well 
advanced; tobacco mostly cut; turnips and late 
garden truck growing rapidly. 

INDIANA—Corn safe from frost. Most is in 
shock, yield better than expected. Plowing and 
seeding nearly done and wheat and rye coming up 
nicely. Pasturage much improved. Tobacco of 
superior quality and quantity, curing nicely. 

MINNESOTA—Drouth continues in west central 
section, elsewhere good rains have revived pas- 
tures and placed soil in excellent condition for 
plowing. Considerable injury to gardens by frost. 
Potato digging and corn husking general. 

ILLINOIS—Temperature northern above, else- 
where about or slightly below. Rainfall, except 
central, below, sunshine above. Corn cutting 
progressing, bulk practically beyond frost dan- 
ger. Fall grain up and looking fine, decided im- 
provement in meadows and pastures. 

Wisconsin—Weather favorable for farm work. 
Rainfall above normal and temperature slightly 
below. All crops out of the way of frost. Corn 
and potatoes turning out better than expected. 
Fall feed never better. Seeding well advanced 
and ground in fine condition. 

MICHIGAN—Temperature and sunshine above, 
rainfall below. Favorable weather conditions 
have promoted farm work and allowed plowing, 
corn cutting and wheat seeding to push forward 
rapidly. Late potatoes doing well in counties, 
some being dug in southern counties. 

KANSAS—Abundant rains in east half of state, 
light showers in west half with nearly normal 
temperature and sunshine have brought forward 
pastures, gardens, and late crops. Wheat and 
rye growing. MHailstorm injured some fruit. 

NEBRASKA—Ground very dry and fall plowing 
and seeding progressing slowly in most sections 
of the state. Some early-sown fall grain coming 
up nicely and pastures improved. 

Missourt—Rainfall sufficient for present needs, 
except in few localities, seeding progressel fa- 
vyorably. Wheat and rye coming up well. Corn 
cutting finished in many counties. Pastures good; 


In the West. 

CALIFORNIA—AIIL crops about secured in good 
order, except beans and raisin grapes; the weath- 
er is exceptionally fine for gathering and curing 
of these crops, which is being done as rapidly as 
possible. 

WASHINGTON—Cool, with small rainfall; ex- 
cellent weather for harvesting which is now over 
in many counties, with good grain crops but poor 
hop crops in western counties. 

OREGON—Grain crop secured and hop picking 
being completed; large quantities of fruit being 
dried; weather favorable; seeding fall grain and 
potato harvest commenced; potatoes yielding 
light. 

OKLAHOMA—Temperature above normal; rain 
sufficient and fairly distributed ; conditions favor- 
able for plowing and for sowing wheat, which 
work is being pushed rapidly; a large cotton crop 
is being gathered and marketed. 

MoONTANA—Cool and cloudy, with a deficiency 
in precipitation; heavy frosts in nearly every sec- 
tion, but as all crops are matured the damage 
was very slight; fall pastures are good. 

WYOMING—Normal temperature and sunshine, 
with no precipitation; seasonable fall weather; 
and the soil is in good condition for fall plowing. 

IpAHO—Weather during past week unfavorable 
to agricultural interests; severe frosts damaged 
vines and vegetables, and rains and snow in 
southern sections delayed harvesting and thresh- 
ing; yields of grains unusually large; most sue- 





. cessful season in past decade. 


COLORADO—High temperature early in week 
beneficial to corn, the only crop not harvested; 
no serious damage from recent frosts; ground in 
good condition for fall plowing. 

NEW MExIco—Warm, dry weather very favora- 
ble for ripening and harvesting crops, which is 
nearly completed, with very satisfactory yields. 

ARIZONA—Late crops doing well; plenty of wa- 
ter for irmgation; maximum sunshine; no rain. 
UTAH—Week of fine weather without rain, with 





warm days and cool nights; late crops doing 
well; good for fruit drying, threshing and plow- 
ing. 

The South. 

MARYLAND—Soaking rains at beginning of 
week; conditions favorable for plowing, seeding 
small grain and gathering corn; late tobacco ben- 
efited by timely rains, and housed crop of good 
color; buckwheat threshing delayed by wet 
weather; tomato crop larger than anticipated. 

VIRGINIA—Rainfall ranged from one-half ineh 
in extreme southwest to 3 inches in valley and 
east-middle sections; drouth effectually broken 
in valley and east of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
but still too dry from Roanoke westward ; tobacco 
eutting and fallowing and seeding rapidly pro- 
gressing. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Very favorable week, with 
temperature and sunshine above normal, and ben- 
eficial rains putting land in good condition for fall 
plowing; cotton half open; corn being housed 
and peanut digging about to begin. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—The rains of the week stained 
cotton somewhat and checked its rapid opening, 
but picking is progressing rapidly with nearly 
half the crop gathered; rice harvest continues, 
with fair yield; minor crops abundant. 

GEORGIA—Temperature normal, with no rain 
since 18th; crop conditions good, especially that 
of corn and sorghum; rice cutting has begun; 
complaints of boll worm in cotton are general. 

FLORIDA—Temperature normal; excessive rains 
in southern portion but rainfall deficient in 
northern and western sections; good week for 
eotton picking and farm work generally ; pastures 
good; stock in fine condition; cotton will make a 
tull crop. 

ALABAMA—Dry and seasonable week, with 
warm, sunshiny days; cotton opening rapidly 
and much of it picked; sorghum making excel- 
lent syrup; corn curing well; harvesting peas, po- 
totoes and some peanuts with good yield. 

MISSISSIPP!—Temperature normal; a week of 
clear weather has procuced a decided improve- 
ment in crop prospects; cotton oping rapidly 
and harvesting being pushed; corntribbed in a 
damaged condition; hay making has progressed 
well: small crops continue to prosper. 

LOUISIANA—Dry, sunshiny week, with nearly 
normal temperature, favorable for growing of 
crops and harvesting of hay, rice and corn; cot- 
ton opening rapidly, picking being rushed and 
ginning general; cane growing finely and com- 
mencing to mature. 

TEXAS—Precipitation below’ normal exceptin 
scattered localities, where it has been above; the 
weather has been generally favorable for the cot- 
ton crop and picking has progressed rapidly, ex- 
cept in some sections where labor is scarce; full 
forage crop good. 

ARKANSAS—Weather more favorable and slight 
improvement noted in condition of cotton; not so 
much rust, rot and shedding reported, and boll 
worms are not general; bolls opening more rapid- 
ly and picking becoming general; corn being 
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gathered and fall plowing progressing rapidly; 
minor crops good. 


TENNESSEE—Temperature and sunshine about 
normal; precipitation confined to poorly distrib- 
uted showers during fore part of week; average 
conditions prevail and seasonal work is progress- 
ing fairly well, but a good general rain would be 
exceedingly beneficial in numerous ways. 

KENTUCKY—Scattered showers in early part of 
week; hearly hormal temperature; conditions 
highly favorable for farm work; corn maturing 
rapidly and cutting commenced; tobacco being 
cul, nany fields will be lite; fall pasturage fine. 

MiIssouRI—Rainfall sufiicient*for present needs, 
except in few localities ; seeding progressed faver- 
ably; wheat and rye coming up well; corn cutting 
finished in many counties; pastures good; light 
frosts in northern sections, damage slight. 


The Rainfall for the Week and Season. 


The table below shows, for the week ended Sept 24 at 
8 pm, the normal or average amount of rain in inches or 
decimals thereof that usually falls during this week. The 
second column shows the past week’s departure from 
this normal; if- iess rain than the normal fell it is mark- 
ed minus (—), and if more, plus (+). The last column 
shows the seasonal departure; that is, the number of 
inches of rain more or less (+ or —) that has fallen since 
March 1. Note the large seasonal deticiency in rainfall 
everywhere except in the south. 

Past seven Sea- Past seven Sea- 
days. sonal days. sonal 
Nor- Dep't-  de- Nor- Dep’t-  de- 
Districts mal ure parture Districts mal ure parture 





Atlantic coa Grand Haven, 

Eastport, Me, —. 26 Mich, 88 + .22 + 1.72 
Northfield, Vt, .70 + .60 Milwaukee, 70 + 10 — 1.33 
Boston, Mass, .70 + .W - Chicago, Ti, 70 — 40 





Duluth, Minn, 
Upper Miss 


va ey, 
St Paul, Minn, 
Des Moines, Ila, 8° 
Springfield, Ill, .8 
Cairo, Ill, i) 
St Louis, Mo, 
Missouri val- 


New London, 


t, 
Albany, N Y, 
Philadelphia, 










+4 





Au ey, 

Jacksor 4 Kansas City, 100 — 60+ 40 
Gulf states. Wichita, Kan, .31 + .29 + 4.11 
Atlanta, G 5O +1.40 Omaha, Neb, 74 — 74 —14.38 





Moorhead, 
Minn, 16 — 26 — 6 
Bismarck, N D, .22 — .22 — 2.27 
Rocky moun- 
tain slope. 
Helena, Mont, 


Montgomery, 
le 


Ala, 

New Orleans, 

Little Rock, 
Ark, 

Galveston,Tex, 











San Antonio, 8 — .13 Spokane, Wash, . 48 
Ohio valley and Salt Lake City, iO 
Tennessee. Cheyenne, Wyo, .16 380 
Memphis, 77 — #7 Denver, Col, 1 89 
Knoxville, 70—. Dodge City 
Louisville, Ky, .63 — .2 Kan, -% — 26 — 6.15 
Columbus, O,  .63 +1.37 Sante Fe, N M, .28 + 02— .23 
Parkersburg, acific coast. 
V Va, 70 — .10 — 2.99 Port Angeles, 
Pittsburg, Pa, .62 +1.58 — 6.56 ash, 1 + 14+ 1.93 
wake region. Portland, Ore, .47 — 47 — 1.9% 
Buffalo, N Y, = .81_ ~+1.7$ Sacramento, OT — OF — 4.05 
Cleveland, O, .91 + 49 — San Francisco, .07 — .07 — 3.57 
Toledo, O, i — 16 Fresno, Cal, 07 — OF — BA 
Detroit, Mich, 38 — .08 Los Angeles, 00 — 00 — 4.07 
Port Huron, San Diego, Cal, .01 — .01 — 1.62 


Mich, 4 — 4— AD 



















small of the back. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 





Not at all. It is merely a case of 
How Wonderful! cause and effect. The se Was an 
Atticock’s Porous PLasTEeR placed right over the 
The effect was the disappearance 
of the lameness so suddenly that “lost ” 
was the only term which could fairly be 
used. But it is not lameness only that 
thus disappears under the touch of 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


It is equally effective in sprains, 
stiffness of the joints, sore muscles, 
pain in the chest, any trouble aris- 
ing from taking cold from accident or over-exertion. 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 


ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions. 








Brand reth ’"s Pi IIs are of great benefit in cases of torpid live, 


biliousness, indigestion and rheumatism. 












50c.WHEATwn$1 


AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


Scientific Mills 


WHICH ALSO GRIND EAB CORN, AND 
ALL GRAINS, SEND FOR CATALOGUB 
OF DIFFEREN? STYLES AND SIZES. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, 0. 
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Brazii and Reciprocity. 





There is danger of serious curtailment in our 
trade with the biggest of the South American 
republics, and that a good market for Ameri- 
ean farm produce may be lost. The reciproc- 
ity treaty which was negotiated with Brazil 
under Secretary of State Blaine has been abro- 
gated, and after Jan 1 that country will levy 
sucly duties as it may see fit on articles cov- 
ered by the reciprocity agreement. Already 
the subject has come up for earnest considera- 
tion on the part of shippers and manufacturers 
and it is generally believed that an important 
part of our exports will be cut off. 

Immediately following the inauguration of 
the reciprocity rule, the business between the 
two countries increased greatly. The balance 
of trade has always been greatly against us, 
yet our exports increased from $9,500,000 in 
1889 to $14,500,000 in 1892 in spite of the inter- 
nal disturbances in that country which exer- 
cised a serious effect on business. The exports 
during 1893 were a little smaller at nearly $12,- 


400,000. These figures do not show the full 
measure of business so far as tonnage is con- 


cerned, owing to the decline in prices. For 
example, our wheat exports to Brazil of 687,000 
bu in 0 increased to nearly 1,000,000 bu in ’92, 
wheat flour made about the same gain, but 
with cheap Argentine wheat there is not much 
show for us in Brazil. Exports of cottonseed 
oil increased from 15,000 gal in ’89 and 19,000 in 
"00 to 504,000 last year. Exports of bacon in- 
creased six-fold during the period of 1889-'2 
and butter has shown an irregular gain. The 
following table includes the United States ex- 
ports of leading articles to Brazil through a 
series of years, the last three 000’s being omit- 
ted: 


Exports to Brazil 1893 1892 =: 1891 1890 1889 
Wheat flour bbls 837 918 722 637 678 
value dols 3,647 4,972 3,838 3,304 3,651 
Wheat bu 837 918 722 687 678 
value dols 3,647 4,972 3,838 3,304 3,651 
Br’d a’d biscuit Ibs 146 4 180 122 149 
value dols 8 5 9 8 ll 
Apples bbls 2 2 2 2 2 
value dols 4 4 6 5 4 
Lard oil gals 122 97 107 70 55 
value dols 95 51 Db 39 35 
Cottonseed oil gals 304 251 48 18 13 
value dols 127 90 20 8 7 
Canned beef Ibs 211 48 37 20 53 
value dols 17 3 3 1 3 
Bacon lbs 2,964 6,378 9,005 4,971 1,066 
value dols 318 576 801 387 103 
Lard lbs 4,534 6,517 15,511 17,920 4,782 
value dols 514 H9 1,304 1,509 484 
Buiter lbs 12 80 128 140 29 
value dols 25 14 20 19 5 
Agriimpl val dols 36 31 70 46 31 
Tot’l exp’ts dols 12,388 14,291 14,120 11,972 9,351 


The imports from Brazil doubled during the 
two years ending with ’92, but have since fallen 
off from a high water mark of $118,000,000 in 
*92 to $76,000,000 in °93. Imports of sugars were 
small during the period it was known that they 
would be admitted free of duty in the course 
of a few months, but in ‘91 jumped up to 
204,000,000 lbs. The following table gives an 
idea of the imports of leading articles from 
Brazil into the United States: 





Imports "91 "90 *89 
Coffee Ibs 327,403 310,005 373,920 

value dols 62,022 45,664 44.891 
Hides value dols 1,501 2,038 1,783 1,306 
India rubber 

value dols 11,691 12,304 9,157 7,569 
Sugar Ibs 114,54 203,821 73,800 223,925 

value dols 2.921 4,4 5.140 «61,659 = 4,838 
Total imports $76,222 118,633 83,230 59,318 60,403 





Low Prices for Cider and Vinegar. 





Cider prices promise to rule low for some 
time to come. Initial reports from our corre- 
spondents point to a big supply considering the 
probable wants of the trade, and much of the 
product will be turned into vinegar. The first 
new cider to find market in a large way has 
been shipped from New York state this week. 
The demand in such leading markets as New 
York and Philadelphia is chiefly for unfer- 
mented juice, and bid prices are down to lle 
¥ gallon including barrels. The crop outlook 
in the Hudson River valley is good and- deal- 
ers are talking as low as 5to 8¢ PB gai in car- 
load, on the theory that offerings will prove 
exceptionally heavy. Many apples fell off the 
trees during the early autumn and were 
utilized in making cider. This is equally true 
as far west as Illinois, where much of the stock 
was put into the presses at low figures. 

So far as vinegar is concerned the outlook is 
not particularly encouraging for producers. 
Strictly pure cider vinegar is relatively scarce, 
but in spite of this prices are poor with sales 
frequently at a ruinously low point. Makers 


of pure goods are obliged to compete with mix- 
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ed and doctored stuff. Advance reports from 
our correspondents indicate that the season for 
making will be over early and therefore the 
stock of good-keeping cider not particularly 
large and this may do better later. The AGRI- 
CULTURIST is preparing aspecial report on these 
two products, which will be in type in a couple 
of Weeks, and meanwhile invites correspond- 
ence of makers and dealers, with a view of en- 
larging the scope of the news column. 





Peppermint Farming. 


The peppermint crop of this country, though 
contined to afew localities with a very small 
acreage compared with other crops, is never- 
theless an important one to many farmers in 
New York state and portions of Michigan and 
Indiana. Advance reports from our correspon- 
dents indicate that the 9 crop just harvested 
has been secured in good condition. In New 
York the acreage shows a fair increase and the 
yield per acre is better. Preliminary estimates, 
subject to modification upon the receipt of fur- 
ther individual reports, point to an acreage in 
northern New York of about 5000 acres against 
2300 last year, producing approximately 65,000 
Ibs of oil compared with 42,000 Ibs in 95. 

Relatively little oil has yet left producers’ 
hands, and many growers are holding for $2 p 
lb, with bid prices around 1 70, and the market 
in New York 180 a1 0. year ago prices 
were 230a240. In Michigan and Northern 
Indiana the acreage is perhaps 12,000 acres ac- 
cording to —— reports received, and current 
prices are arofhd 160 p lb. Market conditions 
at the moment do not point to any immediate 
improvement in price, especially should the 
yield prove as large in the aggregate as now 
seems probable. 


~- —_———— 


Wine at Auction in the East. 


The initial auction sale of California wines 
iu New York last week may be regarded asa 
measurable success. A lot of 150 bbls were 
sold without reserve, including muscat at 26@ 
48e per gal, Angelica at 30c and port at 27@32e. 
Other sales of like character will follow, and it 
is hoped that when eastern buyers learn the 
auctions are intended as a permanent institu- 
tion, interest will further increase and full 
market values be received, governed, of course, 
by the supply and demand. The wine in- 
cluded in this first sale went from Woodland. 

The home effort to form a syndicate to con- 
trol the wine output of California on the same 
line as that in which the fruit men, raisin man 
and orange producers have in part controlled 
their products, has failed and every wine 
grower is now at the mercy of the middle men, 
and must dispose of his wares in a depressed 
market. The harvesting operations in the wine- 
grape districts are not resulting in any special 
encouragment to growers, prices being so low 
that much of the crop on this account will 
hardly pay to handle. 


The Sharp Advance in Flaxseed. 





In the period of less than a month flaxseed 
advanced 80c¢ per bu, or 25 per cent compared 
with the price the first of September. During 
two days of last week there was a sharp up- 
turn of Ye per bu in the Chicago market. Quo- 
tations have been relatively high through the 
entire summer and autuinn compared with the 
average for a number of years past. During 
June No 1 seed sold at $1 52al 46 per bu. July 
prices were a shade lower and in August 
worked down to 122. Near the close of last 
month the market advanced sharply to a price 
better than 150. Causes for these violent 
changes are difficult to exactly determine. 
Possibly no crop raised by the farmer, with 
very few exceptions, 1s so nearly controlled by 
a handful.of operators as is tlaxseed. The bulk 
of the crop naturally goes through the hands 
of the linseegl oil trust which controls the 
greater part of the oil mills west of the Alle- 
ghanies. The volume of the crop is something 
of which the government reports have never 
taken cognizance. The ’93 crop approximated 
9,000,000 bu, and that of the present season is 
generally conceded to be slightly less. The 
seed has been harvested in good condition in 
the sections where grown, the northwestern 
States supplying the buik. 

The sharp advances noted were due as much 
to speculative causes as to any legitimate de- 
mand for account of crushing,yet farmers with 
reserves to harvest reaped the benefit. Opera- 
tors in the country, upon the harvesting of the 
crop, considered the prices fairly remunerative 
and sold liberally for December expecting to 
deliver the seed when that month arrives. 














When the price advanced a point materially 
above that at which they had sold, however, 
they were naturally tempted to dispose of 
their holdings thus selling ‘‘short”’ the seed in- 
tended for their Dec contracts. They hoped 
the price would decline materially after mak- 
ing these sales for future delivery, in order to 
let them “buy in’’ an equal amount in the open 
market and secure this profit. It did not do so 
and the seared speculators who had sold short 
were constrained to buy at advanced figures to 
secure their contracts. The legitimate demand 
for oil has shown some improvement but not 
enough to suggest reasons for such intense buy- 
ing. So much of the seed which left the thresh- 
ing machines was immediately sold for forward 
delivery that the visible supply as seen in the 
receipts and stocks at such leading points as 
Chicago and Minneapolis does not really repre- 
sent the restricted quantities on the market. 
Actual offerings are small and the trade sensi- 
tive at the best, responding quickly to any 
scare, though inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
following any such vigorous advances, believ- 
ing them unwarranted. 

Just what effect the reduced tariff will have 
on the ultimate price of seed cannot be known 
thus early. The old rate was 30c per bu with a 

[To Page 165.] 





TAKE STEPS 
in time, if you are a suf- 
ferer from that scourge 
of humanity known as 
consumption, and you 
can be cured. There is 
the evidence of 
hundreds of liv- 
ing witnesses to 
the fact that, in 
all its early 
stages, consump- 
tion is a curable 
disease. Not 
every case, but @ 
large percentage of 
cases, and we believe, 
fully 98 per cent. are 
cured by Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, even after the disease has pro- 
gressed so far as to induce repeated bleed- 
ings from the lungs, severe lingering cough 
with copious expectoration (including tu- 
bercular matter), great loss of flesh and ex- . 
treme emaciation and weakness. 

Do you doubt that hundreds of such cases 
reported to us as cured by ‘‘ Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ’’ were genuine cases of that 
dread and fatal disease ? You need not take 
our word for it. They have, in nearly every 
instance, been so pronounced by the best 
and most experienced home physicians, 
who have no interest whatever in mis- 
representing them, and who were often 
strongly prejudiced and advised against 
a trial of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,” 
but who have been forced to confess that 
it surpasses, in curative power over this 
fatal malady, all other medicines with 
which they are acquainted. Nasty cod- 
liver oil and its filthy ‘‘emulsions’’ and 
mixtures, had been tried in nearly all these 
cases and had either utterly failed to bene- 
fit, or had only seemed to benefit a little for 
a short time. Extract of malt, whiskey, 
and various preparations of the hypo- 
phosphites had also been faithfully tried 
in vain. 

The photograpvhs of a large number of 
those cured of consumption, bronchitis, 
lingering coughs, asthma, chronic nasal 
catarrh and kindred maladies, have been 
skillfully reproduced in a book of 160 
pages which will be mailed to you, on 
receipt of address and six cents in 
stanips. You can then write to those who 
have been cured and profit by their ex- 
perience. 

Address for Book, WorRLD’s DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 











WANTED--POP CORN 


If you have any *. Corn and want cash for it, address 
the undersigned. Corn must be over one season old. State 
whether shelléd or on ear, and the quantity you have. 

Hardie & Jenkins Co., 137 Second Ave, Pittsburg, Pa. 


che DO YOUR OWN 





Saves money! Makes 
money printing for 
others. Type-setting 
_ PRESS for} S150; rine mules. 
WZ cards, circulars, wh, bee eh 
@ Press for printing? Presses, type, cards, 
Sees a small paper $40, 2 Kc. to factory. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 
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provision that no drawback should be allowed 
on oil cake made from imported seed and sub- 
sequently shipped out of the country. In the 
new law 20c is the rate of duty, and no refer- 
ence is made to the question of drawback. 
Thus the change in the law will reduce the 
cost of foreign flax at least 10c per bu, and it is 
probable that the cost can be made still less by 
exporting the cake made from the foreign seed 
and securing arebate. The Atlantic seaboard 
imports largely from Caleutta and sparingly 
from Russia. This seed does not move west, 
but naturally supplies a large part of the de- 
mand east of the Alleghanies which otherwise 
would be satisfied with that raised by western 
farmers. 


Crop Shortage Extends to Broom Corn. 





Broom corn is selling at much better figures 
than the average price for some years past, and 
it now looks as though growers will receive 
fair remuneration for their labor and capital 
employed, even though the tonnage is much 
less than anticipated earlier in the season. 
Information on the yield found in early reports 
to the AGRICULTURIST covering this crop points 
to a decided shortage in both Illinois and Kan- 
sas where the bulk of the corn is raised. In 
Illinois harvesting is well advanced and owing 
to the drouth the yield will prove decidedly 
short in many townships. 

In Kansas the state report published some 
days ago indicated scarcely more than half a 
crop and the month of September brought no 
special improvement. sroom corn is com- 
manding prices as high as $110 p ton for long 
green brush at such markets as St Louis and 
Chicago, and even second grade brush brings 
$85 a). Growers reading these lines are cor- 
dially invited to forward brief reports of yield, 
which will be used in the preparation of the 
special article to be published in the AGRICUL- 
TURIST a little later. 





Corn in Beer-making. 





For a number of years more or less corn has 
been used by American brewers in place of 
barley. Recently the consumption in this way 
has shown an increase in Germany, and efforts 
are now being made to further extend its use. 
The agent of the department of agriculture 
who is teaching Germans different methods in 
which they can profitably use this important 
cereal, reports further success in experiments 
looking toward the general introduction of 
maize as acomponent of beer. The prejudice 
of a good many consumers of the beverage in 
this country against the substitution of corn 
for barley malt is perhaps even more pro- 
nounced in Germany, and it has been neces- 
sary to get a special permit from the govern- 
ment for the use of it. The endeavor to edu- 
cate the common people in the kaiser’s domain 
to the point of largely utilizing corn as a staple 
article of food is meeting with indifferent suc- 
cess. This is perhaps partly owing to the pres- 
ent high prices, but largely to the old prejudice 
in favor of rye bread. 

rr 

American Wheat and Flour made a better 
showing in England’s purchases during August 
than that from any other surplus country. Out 
of the total of 16,350,000 bu wheat imported during 
the month named 5,685,000 bu were American, 
3,547,000 Argentine, 982,000 Indian, 948,000 Austral- 
ian, 836,000 Canadian, 510,000 Chilian and 81,000 
German. English purchases of wheat flour from 
the United States during that month aggregated 
61,000 tons against 10,000 from Canada and 2500 
from Germany. The total imports are slightly 
larger than for the corresponding month in either 
of the two years immediately preceding. 





Oleomargarine Sellers in London travel a 
rocky road when endeavoring to palm off their 
fictitious stuff for butter. A grocer was recently 
arrested and fined £10, andin addition forced to 
pay 12s 6d costs, a total of about $51.50 because he 
advertised pure butter at 10d p lb which proved 
to be half margarine. The enforcement of such a 
law in this country would afford much better 
protection to innocent purchasers. 

Further Weakness in Cotton has resulted 
largely from the attitude of foreign operators, 
who pretend to believe the American crop much 
larger than recent returns make it. Uplands mid- 
dling cotton has sold off fractionally to 614¢ in 
the northern markets, a point so distressingly 


near the cost of production that the southern 


grower will be obliged to watch the corners 
sharply in order to come out more than even. At 
current low quotations there is a slightly better 
demand from the mills, and spinners show more 
willingness to buy for autumn and early winter 
delivery. The southern markets are shown rela- 
tively a little more favor, with exporters buying 
moderately. When 5 coma seems to have 
no bottom it is a favorite method of buyers to 
steadily but persistently reduce their limits, The 
amount of spot cotton pressing on the markets is 
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not particularly heavy, and perchance a show of 
independence on the part of holders would re- 
sult in a little recovery. 


Foreign Wools in London are meeting fair sale 
at the public auction, with prices much us those 
disposed of a few days earlier. During the first 
week 67,000 bales were offered and 58,000 sold ,most- 
ly to English manufacturers. The offerings for 
this week included 76,570 bales. American buy- 
ers have taken fair quantities, and samples of 
Australian, African and South American fleeces 
are coming on every steamer. The market for 
domestic wools exhibits little change and is any- 
thing but active at about recent prices. 

The London wool sales to date have not helped 
the American markets as it was hoped they 
would, yet the condition is perhaps improved in 
that it is slightly less feverish and uncertain than 
just after the passage of the tariff bill. The for- 
eign wools offered are scarcely what are wanted 
by American manufacturers. Furthermore, they 
are not disposed to make a mistake in abandon- 
ing domestic fleeces for those from other coun- 
tries, but prefer to act in a conservative manner 
until they know just what is best to do. 





From Country to City.—Large towns and cities 
are in too many instances built upatthe expense 
of the country districts. In recent years the trend 
in this direction has been great and in many 
states the urban population is apparently out- 
growing the rural population. This is so in the 
south and equally true in some of the northern 
states. Census returns show that while the agri- 
cultural population of 17southern states increased 
55 per cent from 1860 to 1890 the urban population 
has in thesame period increased 276 per cent or 
five times as fast. In other words while the num- 
ber of people in the country increased from 10,- 
806,000 to 16,773,000, the population of the towns 
and cities of the south moved up from 1,509,000 
to 5,675,000. The old debating subject of “how to 
keep the boys on the farm” would seem to be ap- 
propriate as well as trite. 





World’s Congress of Economie Chemistry.— 
The World’s Fair of 1894 at Antwerp has been the 
oceasion of an international congress of applied 
chemistry at Brussels under the auspices of the 
King of Belgium, and directed by his minister of 
agriculture M. Leon de Bruyn. The subjects dis- 
cussed by the section on sugar were the standard 
measurements for chemical apparatus used in 
sugar analysis, the treatment of invert sugar and 
of the masse cuite, the determination of the value 
of molasses by specific gravity and polarization, 
combustion analysis, the determination of the 
heating power and the adoption of uniform 
methods for beet and cane sugar. The section on 
agricultural chemistry discussed various ques- 
tions relating to nitrogen and other fertilizers, 
especially Chili saltpeter and the phosphates, the 
analysis of commercial fertilizers and the naming 
of their principal ingredients. The adulteration 
of food and public hygiene were assigned toa 
special department, and papers on dangerous 
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foods, adulterated _~ bacteria of drinking 
water and detection by microphotography were 
read, The process of fermentation was the chief 
topic of the section on applied biological chem- 
istry, while studies of the vinegar eel and of the 
feeding value of wastes from breweries, distiller- 
ies and glucose factories were also submitted. The 
great practical value of the applications of chem- 
istry to agriculture was emphasized in this Brus- 
sels congress. 





English Apple Market—Last week’s auction 
sales of apples at Liverpool and Glasgow were 
well attended, bidding was rather spirited anda 
fair degree of activity prevailed. Cables report, 
sales at Liverpool! at $2 62a3 84 P bbl for Baldwins, 
26403 12 for Greenings, 3 12a5 76 for Kings. At 
Glasgow, Baldwins sold at 3 36a4 32, Greenings 2 64 
a3 60, Kings 4 32a5 28, Spitz 33603 81and Spy 2 40a 
336. At present the rate of ocean freight is about 
72c » bbl from New York to Glasgow or Liverpool 
and 8c to London. During the week ending Sept 
22, the exports from the United States and Canada 
were 25,391 bbls, of which 19,026 went to Liver- 
pool. Latest cables indicate unabated interest in 
American apples at Liverpool with the demand 
as active as at any time this season. Since the 
opening sales the first of the week prices have ad- 
vanced 12@25e p bbl all around. 


Exports of Live Sheep to Europe show a grati- 
fying increase and it is not impossible the busi- 
ness may eventually prove as important in its 
way as that of the toreign trade in cattle. The 
July exports were nearly double those of a year 
ago at 5782, and the showing for the first seven 
months of the year is even better at 117,400, com- 
pared with 20,400 during the same period in ’93. 
The movement during August and September has 
been fairly satisfactory and prices well sustained. 
Only within a few years has it been deemed prac- 
ticable to export sheep to a country famed for 
centuries for its fine production of mutton. Good 
breeding on this side the ocean and good prepara- 
tion on pasturage and cheap corn have finally 
prevailed, and the Englishman, ever an admirer 
of choice mutton as an article of diet, is becomin 
a buyer of American sheep. With free wool an 
prices for this staple down to bedrock it is grati- 
tying to find an outlet of this character. 





England’s Hay Purchases from countries be 
yond her borders were 18,880 tons in August,- 
against 34,416 during the corresponding montha 
yearago. The falling off is of course largely be- 
cause of the good crop in England. The imports 
from the United States were a shade larger than 
a year ago at 11,749 tons, while the biggesi falling 
off was in Russian and Argentine hay. For ex- 
ample, the imports from the South American re- 
public a year ago were 9,871 tons during August, 
and this year only }4tons. The ’93 imports of hay 
into Great Britain were 263,000 tons. During the 
first 8months of °94 they aggregated 218,564 tons, 
of which the United States furnished 136,000 tons. 
Latest quotations in the Londoy market are $17@ 
17 50 ton compared with 14@15 at such ports as 
Boston and New York. 








oil, and pure colors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER "” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 
‘“‘DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


HERE is but one way in the world to be 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 


established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“JEWETT” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘* KENTUCKY” (Louisville). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

*‘ SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER ” (New York). 

**UNION ”’ (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL LLEAD CO., New York. 








Creamery. 


0) K. Butter Worker. 


Churn. 





Standard Goods. Practical in Operation. Satisfactory 
Results. Popular prices. Good Active Agents can 
make money. Send for catalogue to 





| J.S, Carter’s Dairy Supply Store, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Apples for Export 


Charles Forster, 76-78 Park Place. 
Walter Webling, 21 South Market St., Boston. 
T. H. Linseott, 191 Commercial St., Portland. 


REPRESENTING 


Simons, Jacobs & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Simons, Shuttleworth & Co., Liverpool, England 
Garcia, Jacobs & Co., London, England. 
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Co-operation Among California Shippers. 


The co-operative idea is making rapid strides 
among the producers of the Pacitic coast. The 
orange growers, walnut growers, dried fruit 
producers and raisin men all have their co-ope- 
rative combinations, having for their object the 
yrofitable marketing of their various products. 
For a number of years the shippers of fresh 
fruit had their own organization known as the 
California fruit union, which kept track of the 
markets and was careful to ship no more fruit 
at one time to one place than there was a de- 
mand for. But manyof the members became 
dissatistied, they believed that the union was 
conducted too much in the interest of large 
shipping firms and that their smaller interests 
were neglected. Asa result many of the larg- 
est growers broke away from it and shipped 
their own fruits, and the union this season 
went out of business. 

The season just past has given the fresh fruit 
exporters a prominent object lesson in the ne- 
cessity for co-operative action. We have had 
a season of abundance, the eastern crop was 
small and the demand good, yet prices realized 
were not what they should have been. Every 
individual grower was watching the market 
for himself. When he found it favorable he 
shipped and so did all his neighbors, with the 
result that the market was crowded all at 
once; prices dropped and his profits dropped 
also. 

Now as these people are figuring up the pro- 
fits and loss of the season, looking overthe 
field they might have had and sighing over 
whatanight have been, they are preparing to 
avoid the shoals and pitfalls another season by 
working together, and it is already in the air 
that a fresh fruit exchange will be in the field 
to handle next season's crop. It is to be under 
the control of an efticient manager who will 
keep track of the markets, route all the ship- 
ments and see to it that while there is an am- 
ple supply sent to all the distributing points, 
that this supply shall be continnous and not be 
rushed into the market all at one time making 
a feast and a famine alternate as has been 
done this summer. 

There are now but two branches of the fruit 
industry wholly disorganized in California, 
the fresh fruit growers and the wine growers. 
A strong effort was made to organize the latter 
this season but failed. It is pretty certain, 
however, as the project has not been abandoned, 
that these will organize next year, as will also 
the fresh fruit men, and out of all may be 
formed a grand central fruit growers’ syndicate. 
Certain it is that there must be unanimity of 
action among the producers or failure is in- 
evitable. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has long advoca- 
ted action along these lines. It must be done 
or the last state of our western and south- 
ern fruit and truck growers will be worse 
than anything yet known. We are firmly 
convinced that the great need of our pro- 
ducers is to learn how to market their stuff to 
better advantage. This is the lesson of the 
times, toward the working out of which AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST Will bend its best efforts. 





Grange Exhibits at a State Fair. 





Competition has been for set pieces and 
extensive displays at the Counecticut state 
fair showed the zealous work of seven 

ranges. Mattabessett outdid itself. Its mem- 
vers showed ‘1 varieties or +40 plates ap- 
ples, 85 plates pears, 14 of plums, 18 of peaches, 
15 of grapes, 97 cans fruit and 20 of jelly— 
a feast from one grange fit for the gods. 
A ferryboat 3x6 ft perfectly reproduced with 
grains was a. drifting into the ferry (presum- 
ably the old Portland ferryboat across the 
river) in a sea of Concord grapes, while a truck 
farmer with load stood at the gate ready for 
market. The scene was perfect and highest 
commendation heard from all visitors. The 
bridge of the ferryboat said “ We carry all,’’sig- 
nifying the importance of agriculture. A mag- 
nificent standing easel with picture 2x4 beauti- 
fully worked with flowers formed another part 
of the exhibit of this enterprising grange. 
There were 65 varieties of potatoes on 130 
plates; also a plow with wooden beams and 
moldboard but with a hammered-out steel 
— made by Capt C. Hubbard who died in 

788, aged 75 yrs. 

Newington grange made a fine fruit and 
vegetable display and showed a hand- 
made beehive 100 years old. The plant and 
flower show was tasty. Meriden grange loom- 
ed up with a Chinese pagoda of grain. The 
American flag in red, white and blue was re- 
produced in a fine verbena display. Other cut 
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flowers were magnificent. Pears, apples and 
potatoes were in goodly numbers. 

Westfield grange made a creditable exhibit 
of grain of prime quality; also apples and 
a neat miniature summer house. Walling- 
ford grange, potatoes and apples and a floral 
yoke of smilax and cut flowers. Middlefield, 
1umorous, showed a harvestiman with trousers 
of corn husks and coat of oats. He was a _ tak- 
ing tigure, pushing a load of garden produce. 
Middlefield is also the home of whopping 
pumpkins and squashes to say nothing of 
melons. These shown would be hard to beat 
in size. 


Down the Free Seed Humbug. 





I was glad to note your editorial in issue of 
Sept &, in regard to the system of seed distribu- 
tion by members of congress. I believe if the 
question were brought to the attention of farm- 
ers and others, that fully 9) per cent would 
agree with you in the position you have taken. 
Last spring, Littleton grange, and probably 
hundreds of other granges as well, received a 
large mail bag full of packages of seed—a small 

yaper of Danvers carrot, yellow globe onion, 
Vonder peas, Crosby corn, ete, in each pack- 
age. There was not asingle article of a new 
or rare variety. Many of them long ago were 
superseded by something better. Not one cent 
value in the whole lot. The question of ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the seed with a 
suggestion that the money spent in such a use- 
less manner might be better employed, was 
fully discussed by the grange, but it was finally 
decided to instruct the master to bring the 
matter before the state grange at its next an- 
nual meeting and attempt to have some con- 
certed action taken to check the abuse.—[C. F. 
Watts, Mass. 

a 


NEW YORK. 


Holland Patent grange, No 636, had an 
oyster supper on the evening of Oct 2 and a fair 
and exhibition, open to the public on Oct 16. 

The grangers had hold of the crank at the Her- 
kimer Co fair this year and showed a host of 
beautiful, useful and artistie things. Pomona’s 
specimens gave evidence of God’s promise that 
“while the earth remaineth, seed time and har- 
vest will never fail,’ and the prospect is fair for 
overflowing bins when the harvest is gathered in. 
Fine herds of Jerseys, Ayrshires and Holsteins, 
also superior grade cattle, were shown. Shee 
and swine were numerous and of excellent quali- 
ty. The poultry exhibit was never better. The 
attendance was large and the crowd pleased with 
whatthey saw. The officers of the society are all 
grangers. 

MAINE, 

At the meeting of Oxford county Pomona 

ange, held with Canton grange on Tuesday 

ast, the county grange received 50 new members. 
This is one of the best evidences that the grange 
in Oxford county is prospering. 

Waldo county Pomona grange met Sept 14 with 
Comet grange at Swanville. There was a large at- 
tendance, the large hall being filled to overflow- 
ing, 23 granges represented by delegates, all but 
two in the county. The grange was opened at the 
regular hour by Master Mudgett. A warm address 
of welcome by Sister Martha Nickerson was re- 
_——- to by Brother A. Stinson. A class of 
eight was instructed in the fifth degree. Noon 
recess was declared and a picnic dinner was serv- 
ed in a schoolhouse near by. The afternoon ses- 
sion was public. The secretary reported that the 
county grange had 10 meetings the past year and 
instructed 155 candidates in the fifth degree. The 
treasurer reports $46.25 in the treasury. The fol- 
lowing officers were chosen for the ensuing year 
and installed: WM, A. A. Ginn; O, J.G. Hard- 
ing; L, B. F. Foster; S, H. P. Barker; A §S,C.S. 
Griffin; C, John Perley; T, A. Stinson; 8S, C. A. 
Levenseller; G@ K, D. B. Gould; Ceres, Mrs A. A, 
Ginn; Flora, Mrs J. G. Harding; Pomona, Mrs B, 
F. Foster; L A 8S, Mrs C. S. Griffin. The next 
meeting will be with Sea Side grange, Belfast, 
Oct 9. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield district grange met at Ludlow, Sept 
12. The grange hall was decorated with a bit of 
woodland on the platform. while clematis and 
goldei-rod, fruits, flowers and '!specimens of the 
golden corn variously disposed made the room a 
pleasant place in which to meet. The topie for 
discussion at the morning session was The value 
of corn to the New England farmer, best method 
of raising and using the same. It was the gener- 
al opinion that it was difficult to raise corn for 
sale here in competition with the west, which 
furnishes if for 40 or 50c per bu, but Mr Austin of 
Suffieid and several others advocated the raising 
of corn in sufficient quantities io feed on the 
farm instead of buying grain. Most farms have 
land suitable for the raising of this crop and with 
the improved machinery of the present it can be 
raised cheaper than itcan be bought. The value 
of corn for ensilage was discussed at length and 
all thought favorably of it. Some valuable facts 
were given and interesting experience related 
with reference to the filling of silos and feeding 
of ensilage. At noon about 100 sat down to well- 
laden tables and a social hour was enjoyed; after 
which a photograph of the Patrons was taken. 
The literary exercises of the afternoon were to 
have been furnished by Wilbraham grange, but 
forfsome unknown reason this grange failed to 
meet its appointment, and the program was nec- 





essarily arranged from voluntary contributions. 
The topic, How does the grange help us? was 
spoken upon by various members and it was the 
often-expressed opinion that the grange was not 
only a personal benefit, socially, morally and iu- 
tellectually, but that it was a factor for good in 
the community; that it had a good work to do 
for the nation also, and that for this end efforts 
shouid be made to gather the youth into its 
ranks. The next meeting will be at Granby, Oct 
10. Topic for the morning session, The best vari- 
eties of grass and the most practical method of 
growing in our pastures and mowings. 

Connecticut valley district grange held an inter- 
esting meeting with Ware grange Sept 12 witha 
good number present. It was voted that the sub- 

ect of dissolving the district grange should be 

rought up for final action at its next meeting, 
probably in Northampton. The Pomona grange 
opened in fifth degree and 29 were given the obli- 
gations, making a membership of 130. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were voted to be laid over 
until next meeting. In the afternoon a public 
meeting was opened with a duet by Brother and 
Sister Barney, followed by a reading by Sister 
Morehouse. The discussions of the topics assigned 
were spirited and well sustained. Visiting Pat- 
rons from Barre grange were present. Before 
closing a rousing vote of thanks was given Ware 
grange. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

At Portsmouth grange on Thursday evening, 
Sept 20, two candidates were instructed in the 
third and fourth degrees. A delegation from 
Aquidneck grange and one person from Nonquit 
were present. The subject for the evening,Which 
is the most beneficial to mankind, the farmer or 
the mechanic? brought out quite a discussion and 
at the close the vote was a tie. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association.— 
The quarter-centennial meeting of this society 
will be held at St Joseph, Mo, Oct 10-12. It is the 
first convention of the North American associa- 
tion beyond the western bank of the Mississippi, 
and large delegations from the great west will 
be present. We hope the east, the north and the 
south will gather with them. Return tickets at 
one-third regular fare. Membership fee $1 for 
individuals and 5 for state or local societies en- 
titled to delegate representation. For further 

articulars apply to Frank Benton, secretary 
North American bee-keepers’ association, U 8 
dep’t agriculture, Washington, D C. Mr Benton 
writes: 

The association was organized in 1870, with the 
avowed object of “ promoting the interests of bee- 
culture throughout North America.” All who are 
familiar with its work know, and its published 
proceedings also show, that it has adhered to this 

urpose, and has contributed as much as any sim- 
lar society in the world to the spread of a knowl- 
edge of practical and scientific apiculture. Re- 
views, translations and citations from these pro- 
ceedings appear in the apiarian journals of all 
European countries. Much has in this way 
been done by this society toward giving to 
the American system of apiculture the recogni- 
tion which its great merits justly entitle it to re- 
ceive. The association itself was never in a more 
flourishing condition than at present, having 
reached at the last meeting the highest member- 
ship it has ever possessed. But the remarkable 
progress made by apiculture in the United States 
and Canada within the memory of many who are 
still among the active members of the society—in 
fact, the development of this industry until it has 
become one of considerable national importance 
—makes it certain, when we consider the wide 
fields yet unoccupied, that still greater things 
may be expected. If all who are interested in 
this pursuit and are proud of the rank which the 
apiculture of America holds are willing to assist 
the objects of this association to the extent at 
least of becoming members and retaining ntin- 
uous membership, results not merely gratifying 
to all but substantial benefits to every member 
will follow. It is not a trade union nor a socialis- 
tic society to promote strikes and boycotting, but 
a peaceful joining of scattered forecés which by 
numbers, interest and enthusiasm shall com- 
mand respect and recognition with those whose 
work in life has not made them familiar with the 
extent and needs of this industry. The field is 
wide enough for all, and there should be no hold- 
ing back through a spirit dictated by a feeling 
that one’s own advancement is hindered by the 
well-earned progress of his fellow man. Each 
should have instead a just pride in the knowl- 
edge that he has contributed to the general ad- 
vancement,. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Our Readers who are in want of a thresher, 
horse-power, engine, dog-power, ensilage-cutter, 
saw machine, feed-mill, iounine-aailt or land- 
roller, will, we believe, besure to get the best, and 
at the lowest price consistent with quality and 
value of goods, if they deal with the old and re- 
liable manufacturer, Minard Harder, Cobleskill, 
New York. He sends free his beautifully illus- 
trated and plainly and clearly descriptive cata- 
logues to all applicants mentioning the American 
Agriculturist. 





The Life of an Iron Roof or how long will it 
last,” is the title of an instructive little book upon 
the use and preservation of iron roofing, sent free 
by the Cincinnati Corrugating Co., Box 32, Piqua, 
Ohio. 


Swine Breeders’ Meeting.—Tie 12th annual 
meeting of the national swine breeders’ associa- 
tion will be held Nov 29, at 10 a m at the Sherman 
house, Chicago. The program will include ad- 
dresses and papers by leading swine breeders, J. 
G. Spinrger, Springfield, Ll, secretary. 
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LOW PRICES THE RULE. 


TUESDAY EVENING, Oct 2, 1894. 

The week has been one of declining prio es in 
nearly all leading commodities, including prac- 
tically every product of the soil, either direct 
or indirect, and a weak market as a rule means 
anything but activity and animation. The 
business situation is in this respect scarcely as 
favorable as for the preceding few weeks. At 
the same time there is nothing to warrant dis- 
couragement, and the commercial and financial 
world is in a general way satisfied that condi- 
tions are on the mend. After 18 months of 
business depression, which in certain direc- 
tions was little short of paralysis, it is unfair 
to expect a steady advance toward higher 
ground without occasional periods of hesita- 
tion. The entire country is gratifyingly free 
from serious labor disturbances, though here 
and there lockouts and strikes are still the 
rule. The demand foriron has been fair, but 
prices are slow to improve and purchasers in- 
clined to conservatism. The actual business 
failures during the expired portion of the year 
are naturally much short of those of a year 
ago. Bank clearings in the aggregate do not 
make quite so favorable a showing as a week 
earlier and money has perhaps never been 
easier. Capitalists who can realize at a mo- 
ment’s notice on collateral acce pted by them in 
call loans are willing to let their money out in 
the big financial centers at a rate as low as 1 ‘ 
per annum, which is pretty nearly giving the 
use of it for nothing. 

The important feature in the markets for 
farm products has been the trend toward 
level still lower than that which has so long 
been considered practically the bottom. Corn 
worked down moderately; wheat has sold at 
the lowest prices in the last three decades, at 
least; sugar and coffee quotations have been 
slightly reduced, and the influence of bearish 
talk regarding the big yield of cotton has re- 
sulted in a further slump in this staple. Wool 
has been quiet, but sensitive, buyers rather 
feeling their way pending the great auction 
sale in London of foreign tleeces, and the mar- 
ket is anything but active, prices in most in- 
stances showing a slight decline. Crop and 
weather conditions are generally favorable for 
farmers. Corn is practically out of the way of 
frosts, the movement of small grains to mar- 
ket continues liberal, and fall pasturage is to- 
day in a condition highly gratifying to the 
agri altura! classes, compared with what 
seemed to be the promise a month ago. Dairy 
products have shown no startling feature, fine 
grades of butter ruling a shade higher 











THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 


oe roll WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 








» STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 
Cc hen or - spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy cna 
Chicago, 513 495 wR *5 
New York, 55 5415 i *6 70 +9! 
Soston, 62 300 73 
Toledo, 514g 50 - 5 
St Louis, 485, 53 2s — _— 
Minneapolis, 53 53 3014 _ = 
San Fran- 

cisco, *90 *1 20@1 3 2 12 «*1 20 *6 50 


London, 60 60% _ tl4 50 
*Prices a cental. +Per cwt of 112 Ibs. Other prices 
ver bushe 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
October, 52¢ 491c Wye 
November, -- 49550 291¢¢ 
December, 533¢¢ 48445¢ 30 ge 
May, 5876C 5034¢ 333¢¢ 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 71,403,000 70,179,000 60,498,000 
Corn, 4 305,000 4,192,000 8,132,000 
Oats, 8,234,000 7,844,000 3,877,000 


LONDON, Oct 1—By Cable to American Agricultur- 
ist. No recovery in wheat, the market continuing 
depressed. American 114¢e P bu lower. Barley 4c 
lower and corn in good demand at about 1% ad- 
vance. 

At Chicago, the grain markets with scarcely 
an exception have been deplorably weak and _ to- 
day finds wheat selling at prices so low that 
there is little encouragement for the producer. It 
is Necessary to once more report a decline which 
carried the market at the close of last week toa 
point lower than had hitherto been touched, the 
contract grade of No 2 red winter selling down to 
50e bu. Influences at work were as a rule 
those which have been potent for a month past. 
Chief among these is the continued heavy mar- 
keting of wheat from the new crop at winter and 
spring points, particularly the latter. The grain 
has poured in freely and under ordinary circum- 
stances nothing but a large inerease in publie 
stocks could be expected. The visible supply, 
however, is not piling up as rapidly as in many 

ormer years at the opening of October and this 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





serves to offset the exertions of the bears. It is 
an open question just how much wheat is being 
fed to live stock, but it certainly must be no in- 
considerable quantity, otherwise the visible 
would increase much more rapidly. 

The export business was 1,000,000 bu less than 
the week before, Bradstreet’s reporting clearances 
at only 2,562,000 bu wheat and flour. The exports 
for the corresponding week a year ago were 3,490,- 
000 bu. Cables as a rule were weak and depress- 
ing. Among them was one from Paris which had 
the temerity to insist that the world’s wheat crop 
isathird larger than requirements. Such state- 
ments as this are wild and unreliable, emanating 
as they frequently do from people who have made 
no study of crop statistics. They know little 
about what they are talking, and such reports are 
unworthy of belief. At the same time, specula- 
tors who are favorable to the short side of the 
market and more than willing to see wheat under 
50e rather than above it, made the most of the 
gossip about the big surplus and it had at least 
temporary effect. Speculative interest was slight 
and the cash demand proved only fair. Purchas- 
es for shipment were moderate yet not sufficient 
tomake any appreciable inroads into the enor- 
mous stocksin this city. The millions in the 
publie warehouses are supplemented by many 
cars Which bave accumulated on track. So long 
as there is so much wheat in sight speculators 
will not buy largely while surroundings continue 
as they are to-day. Millers are moderately well 
supplied from interior points and interest 1s in- 
clined to lag. December delivery sold down to 
58e and May to about 58e. Late sales by sample 
were at 4842 @4912¢e for No3 red winter, 5034@514c¢ 
for No 2 red, and 49e for No3 red. 

Oats were disposed to sympathize with corn 
and showed only occasional periods of firmness, 
holders as arule selling freely. About the only 
buyers of importance in the speculative branch of 
the trade were those who had previously sold 
short and were ready to cover their outstanding 
obligations and take their profits. The shipping 
demand was rather slow but fair at a declining 
seale of prices. The foreign trade amounted to 
nothing. October delivery sold down to 2742¢ and 
May to 33c. Sales by sample were as low as 2 
28¢ for No 3, 2914 43014¢ for No 3 white, and 27 > for 
No2. The increase in the visible supply Prt she | 
Monday was small at less than 400,000 bu for the 
week and the price rallied a trifle. 

Corn showed little or nothing of the firmness 
which characterized it a few weeks ago, and has 
clearly lacked bullish news. Because of this, 
holders, whether with a profit in sight or not, 
were inclined to realize. The country seems to 
have made up its mind that the ’*# crop will prove 
a short one and accepted the situation gracefully. 
Furthermore, some of the state bulletins have 
even gone so far as to insist that the condition up 
to the first of October exhibited a slight improve- 
ment. Farmers are feeding considerable quanti- 
ties of low grade wheat, which takes the place of 
eorn. Eastern buyers have shown a disposition 
to neglect the market for the moment and some 
points claim to be getting fair quantities from 
such southern states as Delaware, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. All this has naturally 
served to give courage to professional bears and 
one day of weakness is followed by another. Of 
course, the export trade is next to nothing, and 
cables exert no favorable influences on prices. 
At a decline a fair business has been done both in 
futures and on cash account. October delivery 
sold down to 48¢ and May to 49c, followed by a fa- 
vorable reeovery the first of the week. Late sales 
by sumple were at 49@50c for No 2 yellow and No 
2 mixed, 481,449¢e for No 3 grades with No 4 471 
a4sc, 

Rye was nearly at a standstill, the business 
proving light and the interest at a minimum. 
The meager offerings of cash rye were salable at 
about the price of a week or two past with No 2 
in store around 47e and sample sales of choice 
grades as high as 49a50e. December has remained 
close to 50¢ with no particular demand for it. Bar- 
ley continues to sell moderately well without 
special strength. The more desirable lots on the 
sample market have met with ready disposition 
at full prices, while off grades were inclined to 
weakness. Speculation has been spasmodic, but 
generally dull with Octeber salable around 53e. 
No 3 sold at 50aite with attractive No 2 at 54a55¢e 
and off grades 47a50c. 

Flax has been excited and higher, the market 
at one time selling above any figure reached in 
many months. This was followed by a natural 
reaction owing in large part to the narrowness of 
the market. The receipts and shipments ran 
rather small and crushers were fair buyers. Nol 
seed sold down several points from the high price 
of $153, but at no time did it get much below 1 50. 
May was offered at 148 and Oct 143a1 44. Timothy 
exhibits fair strength chiefly in cash stuff w ith 
futures slow. Arriv: is from the country were 
only moderate and there was about’ the 
usual shipping demand. Prime seed for delivery 
any time this month was finally quotable at 5 45@ 
550 per cental and some especially choice would 
sellas high as5 75 or better. The receipts went 
largely at5 20@540for common to good. Clover 
has not shown any particular animation up to the 
present time,but now that October has arrived in- 
creased receipts of seed from the new crop are in 
order. The market has been steady to firm for a 
few days with seed for delivery this month quot- 
able around 8 75@8 8 per cental and fair to good 
country lots 7 75@8 25. 

At Toledo, wheat was extremely quiet, receiv- 
ing no particular support from any direction. 
The foreign cables were generally heavy in tone, 
the demand for shipping and export account 
proved only moderate, and the liberal movement 


of new wheat in the west were all clearly against 
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stability in price. At the close of the week the 
tone was a shade better, possibly because the 
market had been so deplorably heavy during the 
earlier days. The fact that the visible supply has 
not increased as rapidly as would ordinarily be 
expected has served as a steadying rr na 
le irgely because it emphasizes the talk of liberal 
feeding to hogs and cattle. Should this continue 
\o be augmented, it may mean a turn in the piling 
up of public stocks before the usual midwinter 
date. The contract grade was salable at the close 
autashade better than 50, with No 3 soft atthe 
usual discount. 

Corn rather quiet and inclined to sag, although 
toward the close of the week there was a little re- 
covery, because of an unexpected improvement 
in the speculative demand. No2cash about 56c, 
with yellow corn in fair demand at a premium 
over mixed lots. Oats quiet but fairly steady, the 
market here being influenced largely by ithe 
movement further west. No 2 mixed 28444@29¢, No 
2 white 31@32c. Clover continues dull with ex- 
porters insisting that prices are too high, yet 
watching the markets in an interested manner. 
Receipts are moderate and a large part of them 
-oing to fill contracts. Arrivals last week were 
only 4000 bags against!11,000 a week ago, when they 
were particularly large. September receipts at 
this point were 18,300 bags against 45,000 in ‘93, 
7400 in °92, 17,800 in ’91 and ‘LD, 000 in ’90. Prime tor 

(To Page 168.) 


















BNSIGLAGE 3 
AMD FODDER-CUT TERS of allsives, [Pg 
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be fastest ye a 
Carriers, 1 straight an yee 
angle, of any length required. 3 ey 
for tull informa- ‘ - ’ 
tion about Cut- 
ters, Carriers and * 
Drag-saw Machines, 
and “Why Ensilage 
rave, e for Ensi- 
age Ca alogue, {iti 
For the, dest. Hurse- nse. “ 
powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, enti t e -mills, 
mills, ‘eular-saw Mechines_ Land-rollers and 
powers, <end for Fearless Catalogue. 
Address. MINARD WADERS Cobleskill N. 9 


TEXAS 


The above figures represent the value of Agricultural, 
Horticultural, stock, and kindred products of Texas for 
1892 and 1893. The only cheap, productive soil, with un- 
surpassed climate, and all the advantages of civilization, 
now offered the home sceker. Honest, energetic, desir- 
able people can easily own a farm in this great State. 
TEXAS FARM AND RANCG,|Dallas, Texas, 20 
pages weekly, now in its 13th volume, and acknowledged 
the peer of any agricultural ne | published, tells how 
to secure a home in Texas and make it produce yy 
happiness and health. Send gl for one year, 50c for s 
months. Sample copy Free. 


“DIETZ” TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP. 


is the only practice and 
t perfect driving > ever made, 
vill not blow out. 
ir  fooks es . clear white light, 
oO like a locomotive head 


iv , all the Jight straight 
ghead from 200 to 300 feet, 
IT burns kerosene. 
G2™ Send for Book. 
AR, BE. Dietz Co. 
60 Laight : rong 
New York. 





1892 
$323,470,000 


1Igs93 
$335,060,000 











SPECIAL OFFER No. 67. 
™Mention the AMERICAN AGRIC U LTURIST and write 
to us at once, and we will send book describing our iam : 
and will agree to sell you one single lamp, or a pair at ous 
WHOLESALE PRICE (very much less than the retail). 
THIS OFFER WILL APPEAR BUT ONCE. 


WELL DRILLS 


awarded Highest Medal at the World’s Faiz. 
Ai latest improvements. Catalogue free. 


F. C. AUSTIN MFG. CQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Be HARES — Pure Stock, Moderato 
"eS. A. H. HAWLEY, Vineland, N. J. 


REES — abpic: 





LANTS Bisckverrs,” 


Currants, Gooseberry, Feach, Chestnut, 
Asparagus, Grapes. ee, Send tor 
a " 


J. S. COLLINS’ SON, Moorestown, N. J. 


GRAPEYINES 


All old and new vzsrieties. Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Lowest rates. Descriptive catalogue Free. 
T. Ss. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N. Y, 
_— 6 cts in st 


FINCUBATORS 3802." 


and Catalogue explaining PROFITABLE POU LTRY ‘Address 
Reliable incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, ti'. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


(From Page 167.) 
October delivery quot ante at 5 254530, and under 
grades of cash 475a5 

At Minneapolis, weakness in wheat was pro- 
nounced almost from start to finish. The export 
demand was only moderate to small and while 
there were continued liberal receipts of new 
wheat, the effect of this had in a measure worn 
off. Supplies everywhere seemed to be greater 
than requirements, however, and with specula- 
tive demand slack and other leading markets on 
the down-turn, Minneapolis wheat traders would 
offer no support. Flour has remained rath- 
er dull, yet millers at this point and at interi- 
or towns in the northwest are good buyers of spot 
wheat, which serves to keep the cash price above 
the December. Late sales were ! ,c for No 1 
northern, part to arrive, 56a5644e for No 1 hard, 
53ad4'4c for No 2 northern, and 50a52e for rejected. 
Corn ruled dull and weak, the business proving 
only moderate in the aggregate, with little inter- 
est manifested. No 3 corn finally sold at 52adie 
according to location. Oats quiet at 30a31 16e for 
No3 white. No 2 rye 4e. 

At New York, the wheat market has been al- 
most a counterpart of that of the week before. 
No speculative activity was developed at any 
time and prices again sagged until they reached 
a point never hitherto scored. Influences at 
work lacked novelty. The heaviness resulted 
from the continued free movement in the north- 
west, the dull and weak cables, the indifference 
of exporters and the fact of the enormous visible 
supply. A considerable quantity has been ship- 
ped into New England for feeding purposes, and 
so long as such disposition of low grade wheat 
continues it is not probable public stocks will in- 
crease materially. Offerings of cash were chiefly 
winter wheats, with spring usually held above the 
views of export buyers. The contract grade sold 
down to 54%c for delivery any time this month 
and 615%4,¢ for May. Corn exhibited a further ten- 
dency to decline. This was owing largely to the 
continued talk of the good effect of late rains on 
autumn pasturage, and to the possibility of in- 
creasing movement of old corn from the interior. 
Discouraged holders showed an anxiety to unload 
and occasional reports of an improved outlook 
tor the new crop brought weakness. Cash corn 
sold down to 544oc, with October delivery at 54c 
and May 58e. Oats unsettled and generally weak 
in sympathy with the tendency of corn. Spot of- 
ferings exhibited something of an inerease, and 
while there was fair buying it was generally at 
= expense of prices. Cash and October deliv- 

ery declined to about 32c, and May went off 1c to 
a74ge. Rye dull under small offerings, and barley 
without essential change. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 
At Chicago, 6 20 615 335 
New York, 575 6 25 3 60 
Buffalo, 585 620 350 
Omaha 5380 5 55 300 
Pittsburg, 575 6 20 350 


At Chicago, it is necessary to quote something 
of a decline in the cattle market. The demand 
has been fair from first to last, with the exception 
of a few classes, but buyers had the advantage of 
liberal offerings. Not in weeks has there been 
such a run of really desirable beef animals. The 
northern rangers are of course coming freely. 
The quality of these cattle is particularly attrac- 
tive and the pens were also full of well-finished 
corn-fed animals from points in Illinois and ad- 
joining states. The foreign markets have not 
shown the animation or strength needed to ena- 
ble salesmen atthe yards to hold up the price, 
especially as the offerings here were so liberal. 
On nearly everything the decline amounted to 15 
@20e, some unattractive lots undergoing a further 
shrinkage. Medium to fairly good corn-fed na- 
tives suffered most and many commission men 
advise farmers to hold these if they can do 
so until better finished. Extra steers suitable for 
export account or the best class of eastern trade 
are salable at $550@6 to possibly a shade more, 
but the bulk went ata range of 525 down to 450, 
with poor and common lots even lower. The sup- 
ply of range cattle was 50 per cent greater than a 
year ago, yet so good was the demand that the 
decline was not severe. Texans showed little 
change in value, a large part of the current re- 
ceipts being consigned direct to the big dressed 
beef houses, hence not appearing on the open 
market. Stock cattle were in good demand, but 
owing to inereased offerings, farmers were ena- 
bled to pick up desirable droves at a shade lower 
prices. Revised quotations follow: 





















Extra prime steers, $5 90@6 20 Com to ch bulls, 150 30 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Good stockers an 

lbs, ave 550 575 feeders, 
Good dre beef and Common do, 

shipping steers, 1150 Calves, heavy, 

to 1400 Tbs, 400 550 Calves.100 to 180 Ibs, 


Fair to medium steers, Grass ‘Tex steers, 

1150 to 1400 Tbs, 4%5 Grass cows and bulls, 
Good cows and heifers, 200 350 Western range steers, 
Poor to fair heifers, 165 265 Cows and heifers, 

Hogs have ruled considerably lower, choie e 
heavy weights breaking 254@30c, while unattrac- 
tive lots in some cases showed a decline for the 
week of 3a40c. As noted elsewhere, the big 
packers have been making a decided effort to get 
the market down in order to begin their regular 
winter packing season with cheupe r hogs. They 

,have discriminated sharply against common 
mixed lots and fairly good heavy weights, while 
shippers to the east were moderate buyers. Good 
to best grades closed at 5 90@6 15 for heavy pack- 
ing shipping lots, with mixed and light weights 
5 65a@5 90. So far ‘this week the market has shown 
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no particular recovery, packers exhibiting their 
former inclination to pound the price. 

Sheep have shared the weakness noted in other 
live stock markets, owing chiefly to excessive re- 
ceipwh, these approximating 80,000 tor the week Com- 
pared with 62,000 the week before and 65,000 tor the 
corresponding period in °93. The interesting fea- 
ture is the demand for desirable muttons for ex- 
port alive, and this has served to prevent a se- 
rious break. A fair degree of activity has pre- 
vailed, of course at a lower range of prices, the 
market in many instances showing a decline at 
the close of the week of 20a30ce. Good to choice 
native wethers 3a3 35, poor io fair 24725, west- 
erns 34325, fed Texans 280¢3 10, good to choice 
lambs 3 2044 10. 





At Omaha, cattle have sold moderately well 
and prices exhibited no material change. Infe- 
rior stuff of all kinds has been much slower than 
desirable grades suitable for shipment or buteh- 
ers’ purposes. The supply of stockers and feed- 
ers Was more than ample and could be moved 
only at price concessions. Prime steers $5 40.45 75, 
fair to choice lots 45045 25, w ith poor to common 
steers 3 a4 25, w estern Texas steers 2 
@3 25, native and feeders 2a3 40, veal 
cxlves 2 2504 50. Boge we re rather dull with pack- 
ers usually indifferent, except at greater price 
concessions than salesme nh were willing to admit. 
The better grades of pac king: hogs finally sold at 
5 25@555, with poor lots4 75@5. Pigs and stock 
hogs were in only moderate favor at 34450 ac- 
cording to attractiveness. Sheep quict with a 
moderate tre ude noted. Fair to good nativ es 2 0@ 
3, feeders 2a2 25, desir: able westerns 2 50@2 90 and 
fair to choice iambs 2 50a4. 
























At Pittsburg, cattle have shown a fair degree 
of firmness when good to choice in quality. At 
no time was there any burdensome surplus of 
really desirable beef animals and the demand for 
account of local slaughterers and shippers to the 
seaboard was sufficient to absorb practically 
everything. This cannot be said of poorto com- 
mon lots or droves which showed the lack of flesh 
and evenness. These were inclined to drag, with 
a fair demand for young steers suitable for 
shipment to the country. Attractive fresh cows 
and springers were generally in good demand at 
tirm prices, while old butchers’ stock met with 
ready aleasarule. Prime beeves 1400a1600 ths 

$5 50a5 75, with fine to fancy salable at a premium. 
Good droves 1200a1300 tbs 475a525. Light weight 
butchers’ steers 4a4 50, rough fed 2 9a3 75, feeders 
2 25a3 25 and poor buteheis’ stock 150a3.' Fresh 









cows 2004 ea. Hog supplies have been 
only fair, but the market lacked ani- 
mation and continuous strength. In facet, 


the firmness noted at the opening = of 
the week could not be maintained and more or 
less weakness was eventually developed, partly 
in sympathy with the slight decline in the west. 
Good to choice Philadelphias 6a6 20; best Yorkers 
5 85a6, common to ftair 5 50a5 65, rough lots 4a5. 
Sheep were in moderate demand and desirable 
lots fairly steady, while poor and unattractive 
droves were inclined to drag. Good to chorce 
muttons 3 25a3 50, with fair lots though light in 
weight 2852320 and common 2a2 75; yearlings 
2a3 50 and lambs 2 25a4 25. 

At New York, the market for best beeves has 
been dependent largely upon the export trade. 
The weakness which ager in the London 
markets gave way finally to aslight recovery and 
this brought some steadiness at the close of the 
week on all good to choice steers. At the same 
time the market could not be characterized as a 
firm one, many sales of really attractive beeves 
suygesting heaviness. Common to choice droves 
are quotable at $3752550 with extra lots 
at a oremium. Poor to fair 3a350 and 
rough yutchers’ stock 2a3 25. Old cows 
sold as low as 125@10. Attractive veal calves 
were in relatively small supply and = gener- 
ally firm at 5¢7 50, with something fancy at8 and 
poor lots of grassers as low as 25043. Hogs have 
exhibited some weakness and sold down to 6@ 
625 for really desirable offerings. Sheep ruled 
rather dull most of the time, the week closing 
with everything neglected except choice iambs, 
which were scarce and fully steady. Good to 
choice sheep 22543 25, with faney salable at a 
slight premium, and something fine enough for 
export account as high as 4; common to choice 
lambs 3 3544 75. 





At Buffalo, cattle were rather quiet and easy in 
tone without serious decline. The relatively few 
decent steers suitable for butcher purposes sold 
well, but unattractive cows and common stock 
generally were not wanted. Shipping and € 
port steers when offered met with ready sale at a 
shade decline, the condition of the foreign 
markets being rather less favorable. Best beeves 
are quoted at $5 25a5 75 with something especially 
fancy possibly salable at a shght premium 
over these figures. Butchers’ steers 3 50: 
mixed lots 2 50a3 25 and veal calves 
Stock eattle in fair demand at 2a3 25 for common 
to good thrifty young steers. Hogs have been 
rather irregular, but about everything disposed 
of, the demand being chiefly for choice, heavy 
corn-fed animals. Droves which showed the ef- 
fect of having been on grass for sometime were 
in considerable neglect. Medium and heavy corn 
hogs 6a6 25, choice Yorkers 5652580, Michigan 
Yorkers 5352575 and pigs and rough lots 4 Tha 
550. Sheep supplies have been made up 
in no inconsiderable part from Canada, 
especially as far as lambs are concerned. The 
market in a general way ruled rather slow 
Was at times positively dull. Prices were n 
tained indifferently and the close of the week 
showed slight declines here and there. Good to 
choice muttons 2 7543 20,with lots good enough for 
export account as high as 350q@775. Culls 150@ 


























250, choice native lambs 3 75@4 25, with best lots 
from Canada as high as 4 50. 


GENERAL [SlARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKET. 

APPI vo, receipts are ample, but 
inelude liurge quantities of windfalls which are 
sold at low prices. Kings $2@2 50 | bbl, 20-0z 225 
@250, Duchess 242 50, Snow 1 50@2 25, Pound 
Sweet 1 75a2 25, Tallman Sweet 1 50a@1 75, Jona- 
than 150a@3, cooking apples 1 75@2, com windfalls 
Teal 50. 

At New York, ordinary fruit is rather slow and 
dull, but the market is steady for fey stock, table 
varieties still leading in price. Baldwins 1 50a 
175,King 2 a2 75, a irdston 1 75a225, Green- 
ings 1 50a2 , Gravenstein 2a2 75, Cod- 
ling 1 50e1 7 spin 1 50a2, Alexande or 2 50 
@3, Maiden b ush 2 », poor to good Teal 25. 

At Boston, receipts are fairly liberal and top 
grades are in good request, poor grades continuing 
dull. The interest vin export apples is m: irked. 
Gravensteins 22542 20-07 Pippins 2, Fall Pippins 
1 75e2, Harvey, Met Tha? 2 . Hubbardston 1 75, No 
1 Baldwin 150@1 75, Gree nings 1 Sait, Pound 
Sweet 1 7542, com sweet lal 50, good large couok- 
ing 175a@2, com Thea. 

At Liverpool, Monday, apples declined 1s p 
bbl. The shipments from this side have been so 
large for a couple of weeks that the foreign mar- 
kets could not stand up, although there was an 
outlet for everything. Latest sales were at $3 12 
(a3 72 for choice Baldwins, with inferior as low as 
264a2 88. Greenings sold at 24043 12, Spies at 2 64 
a3 S4 and Kings at 3 60¢4 92 when attractive. Ca- 
bles to Otto G. Mayer & Co of New York report- 
ed the demand at Liverpool! good but prices lower, 
due to the heavy arrivals. Liverpool cables to 
Warren & Co of Boston indicate a good demand 
at 3 2543 50 when choice. Late mail advices point 
to a considerable discount in the price paid for 
loosely packed apples. The rate of freight from 
Boston is 36e and 5% 4 bbl. 


“ 


BEANS—At Chicago, new stock is well taken 
and the market rules about steady. New pea ane 
navy hp $170) bu, good clean 162144165, Cal 
limas 4!,¢ } tb. 

At New York, red kidney and Cal limas are the 
only varieties that show any strength, marrow 
and pea being dull and little or no medium arriv- 
ing. Ch ’ marrow 2 70, ‘03 250, "94 medium 1 95, 
"93 1 80.1 85, "SH pea 190, foreign medium 1 40@1 50, 
pea 1 55a@1 65, 95 red kidneys 225a230, °94 2 50a 
260, black turtle soup 1 9 @2, Cal limas 2 80, green 
peas 1065a1 1214, Scoteh 11714. 

At Boston, market and prices are unsettled, re- 
ceipts being liberal and dealers buying only as 
they find necessary. N Y and Vt smz ull h p pea 
180, marrow 175, screened pea 160¢@170, seconds 
14541 55, Cal peal 9%a215,chh p mediums 1 Tia 
1 80, screened 1 604@170, seconds 1454155, foreign 
pea 16541 70, me dium’ 150a1 60, yellow eyes 2 10a 
240, red kidney 2 55@2 60, limas ‘dried 48 yade p tb. 
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CONCENTRATED FEEDS—At New York, a 
little more activity is shown, but prices remain 
une hanged. Oil meal 825 }) ton, cottonseed 24. At 

joston, old process linse ed meal 25 50 in sks, bulk 
24 50, old process linseed cake 23 50, prime new cot- 
tonseed meal 2315. At Milwaukee, a slight weak- 
ness is noticeable in the market. Old process oil 
meal 26 65, scorched wheat 14 50. 


EGGS—At Chicago, values are firm, especially 
on fresh gathered lots, and ice-house stock is fair- 
ly steady. Firsts, full loss off, cases returned 1614 
alice, southern fresh 164,c, firsts, new cases in- 
cluded i7.a@17%4c, seconds 3142 25 p case, ice-house 
stock l4a 14! 

At New York, really fine fresh eggs are fairly 
firm), but top quotations are extreme for all but 
fey nearby stock. Western PMs are neglected, 
Fey new-laid nearby 214¢22¢,N Y and Pa 2014@21e, 
Mich fe y 19! ga 20¢, western and northwestern 1914,¢, 
southwestern hy x, ice-house firsts 17e, fair to 
good 151.4 161,¢, inferior 250403 50 te case. 

At Boston, ¢ ‘i fres’) and nearby eggs are selling 
at slightly advanced prices and are Y firmly held. 
Nearby and Cape fev 24¢, eastern ch 20a@2l1c¢, fair 
to good 16a18¢, P E Island 16@18e, Vt and N Heh 
Ou 2e,Mich 19a 20¢, westernch 18a lie, fair to good 
l6a liv, refrigerator 164, «17¢. 



























FRESH FRUIT—At Chicago, crabapples quiet 
and slow, good to choice $344 Pp bbl. Gr: ipes in 
ample supply mnd easy. Concords 14144 16¢ 4 8-tb 
bskt, Martha 15c, Niagara 16a17¢, Del 20a25c p 10- 
ibs. Melons weak at prices tavoring buyers. Wa- 
termelons nearly all gone, gems 104% » % bu, 
osage and Hackens: ack 2adc, citrons 30a40e. 
Peaches slow and exusier, good lo ch ranging at 20 
a40c Pp bskt . extr a selecte en higher. Pears quiet. 
Bartletts 3 3 P bbl, Duchess 3 5043 75, other 

2037. Plums slow in fair supply. 
Damsons 14125 pP 16-qt ease, green gage and 
golden drop 1. Cranberries slow at &8@8 50, 

At New York, cli pears are in good demand and 
fairly firm, but many receipts are poor and work 
out slowly. Bartletts 2¢450 4) bbl, Beurre Bose 
2 50a3 50, Beurre Clairgeau 2 50@3 25, Beurre d’ An- 
jou 2¢@2 75, Louise Bonne 2@275, Sheldon 2@2 75, 
com ¢ ooking 1 50¢@2. Plums are vy 














ak and in light 
supply, up-river 500 Te » cra, 20a30e ~ bskt. 
Quince __ ady at2a@3 )) bbl. Cranberries a little 
firmer, ¢ ‘ape Cod 74750 pP bbl. Grapes about 
steady and in fair demand. Concord 10c P small 
bskt, Del l4aiée, Niagara l2@l4ce. NJ peaches la 
2p bskt. 

At Boston, cranberries have only a moderate 
sale but are firmly held. Ch dark Cape Cod 7 50@ 
8, light colored 567, good to eh 2@250 fy bx. 
Grapes are kept well cleared up and fairly firm. 
Western N Y Del 16¢ |) small bskt, Salem le, Ni- 
agara l2@13c, Concord 12c. Peaches sell slowly 
and supplies are ample. Extra lai 2501 50 4 
bskt, prime l@i25,com to good 75e. Plums it 
good supply and demand. Damson 25@35e 4} 10-1 
bskt, green gage 35c, com green and blue 25@30c 
Pears steady. Bartlett 3@6 Pp bbi, Seckel 2 d0a4, 






































Sheldon 250@3. Quinces in fair demand at 3@4 p 
bbl. 


GAME—At Chicago, receipts are moderate and 
there is a good demand for game of good quality. 
Jack snipe $1@150 p dz, golden plover 1@1 25, 
grass 60@75e, red head and mallard ducks 27 oe 
350, blue wing teal 1 75@2 50, green wing 1 50@2 
small mixed 1@1 25, bear saddles 8a@9¢c P Ib, cor 
quarters 5e, 

At New York, ch nearby game is yet rather 
searce and firmly held, Western rece ipts are of 
poor quality and slow. Snipe and plover in mod- 
erate demand, venison scarce. Partridges 75c@ 
1 _ pr, western 50@70¢c, grouse 45a70c, poor 20@ 
Se, woodeock 75e@1, English snipe 1254150 p dz, 
matte n plover 1 25a t 50, Jersey reed birds 50@80c, 
mall: urd ducks 40a60¢ P pr, teal 25@30c, corn 20@ 
2hc, fresh venison saddles 16@18¢ P th, old frozen 
12a 16e, rabbits 35a40e P pr. 

At Boston, partridges are yet about the only 
gaime in the market and receipts are of poor qual- 
ity, some nearly worthless. A few ch sell well, 
the range being 50c@1 P pr. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, in fair supply, 
small demand and dull. No 1 timothy $10@10 50, 
No 2 950@10, mixed 7@9, upland prairie 6@8, Kan 
prairie 8 50@11, lowa 8@l1l. 

At New York, good grades are taken as fast as 
they arrive, but poor stock has to be held over, 
as the demand is small. Prime timothy 80c P 100 
ths, No 1 70@75c, No 2 60@65c, No 3 50@55e, mixed 
clover 50@55e, clover. 45a50c, salt hay 40@45c, long 
rye straw 50@55c, short 40@45c, wheat 40c, oat 40@ 
45e. 

At Boston, the market is depressed by large re- 
ceipts and values are rather weak, being mostly 
in buyers’ favor. N Yand Can ch to fey hay 14@15, 
fair to good 13@13 gory ch 13413 50, ordinary to 
fair 12@12 50, com 11@11 50, ch fine hay 11 50@12, 
com 10@11, swale 9@10, oe straw 11 50@12, oat 8@ 
8 50. 

LIVE POULTRY—At Chicago, in liberal sup- 
ply and all kinds except geese meeting light de- 
mand. Old hen turkeys &c, old gobblers 7144@8e, 
mixed 8c, springs 7@9c, chickens, old hens 744e 
roosters 414¢c, springs 8c, old ducks 714c, mi 
springs and old 7144@8e, springs 8@81¢c, geese $6 
ai p dz. 

At New York, ch stock is about all gone, but a 
large quantity of fair remains which works out 
slowly at irregular prices. Spring chickens 84%@ 
9l2c, local fowls 10@1le, western 10@1l1c, southern 
1041042¢, roosters 6e, old turkeys 9a@llec, young 8@ 
9c, local dueks 60@80e Pp pr, western 50@70e, south- 
ern 40@50e, local geese 1 25@1 50, western 1 12@1 37, 
pig reons 20.@30e. 

At Boston, live poultry continues in steady de- 
mand. Eastern fowls 9@10c, roosters 5@6c, spring 
9alle, young ducks 9@10e. 


MILL FEED-—At Chicago, in light demand 
and quiet, bran $1250 P ton, sborts 1250, wheat 
feed 16. 

At, New York, fairly active at slightly lower 
values. Middlings 80ce@1, spring and winter 
bran 85e, sharps 90c, rye feed 85c. 

At Boston, fey coarse winter bran 16 25@16 75, 
skd spring 1590, mixed feed 17 25@18, country 
mill mixed feed 17@17 50, Dak middlings 1850, skd 
spring 17 50, hominy teed 20@21. 

At Milwaukee, slightly lower. Special mid- 
dlings 20 15, ch clean bran 16 90, rye feed 19 15, fine 
middlings i8 90. 

PORK PRODUCTS—At Chicago, moderately 
active, tri es at steady prices. Mess pork $13 25 
50) bbl, lard 8 50@8 55, short rib sides 7 25 











At New York, although considerable change 
las been shown in prices during the week, values 
are now in just about the same condition as last 
quoted and well sustained. New mess 14 75a@ 
15 50, family mess 16@16 50, short clear 15@17 75, 
lard 8 95, light sonuaty dressed pork 8%4,@9e P tb, 
medium 734@81,¢e 

At Boston, the market for all hog products, ex- 
cept smoked goods, is easier, but prices are not 
materially changed. Mess 16, new extra prime 14 
@1450, clear and backs 18@18 50, lean ends ~19@ 
19 50, lard 9144@91,¢, hams 12.4 13c. 





POTATOES—At Chicago, receipts run very ir- 
regular, much of the stoe ok being small and com- 
mon, Wis Burbanks ch to fey 62a65e P bu, He- 
brons 60@62c,ch Minn Hebrons 60a62c, Mich 55@ 
63c, Wis Rose 55a62c, Minn white 60a62c, Wis Peer- 
less 55a62¢e, Early Ohio 55@61ce. 

At New York, N Y and N J stock is in large sup- 
ply and irregular, L 1 being rather scarce and 
firm. L I Rose 1 87@2 12, Jersey 1 25@1 75, north- 
ern N Y¥ in bulk 1 50@1 75 p bbl, NJ sweets 175 
“a2 50, Va 1 251 50. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate, but many 
show the effect of rot and have to be sold at low 
prices. Houlton Rose 45a50c, Hebron 50@54c, 
Aroostook Hebrons 50abic, Rose 45a50e,N H He- 
brons 48a50c, Rose 45@48¢e, N ¥Y white Stars and Bur- 
banks 50@52c, Va and N C sweets 150a1 62, NJ 
1 75a2. 

WOOL—This staple has shown no particular 
change for a few days the tone of the market be- 
ing one of easiness. 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


At Chicago, the make of butter shows an in- 
-rease and dealers report more fancy stock on 
id. The market rules steady. Cmy extra 254 
*, firsts 23@24'4c, seconds 19@231,c, thirds 15 
a 118¢ , June emy 19@22e, imt emy, tresh firsts 17@ 
19e, ordinary make 14@1b5c, extra dairy (Cooley’s) 
21@2114e, firsts 18@191,c, seconds 14@16¢, thirds 13¢, 
ladies, firsts i14a@15e, seconds 13@13%4c, packing 
stock 12144@13¢, whey butter 10@11c. 

At New York, the supply of fresh creamery 
continues light and holders are firm, believing 
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higher prices sure. Under grades have acquired 
a large accumulation and sell at such prices as 

can be obtained, N Y and Pa fresh emy 25@25 
Elgin and other western 26c, western firsts 21@ 
23c, seconds 18@20c, thirds 16@lic, June extras 
221,@23c, N Y dairy, half tubs, extra 22@23c, firsts 
20a2le, seconds lj@ive, western imt crmy firsts 
1742@19¢, secoids 1l5aléec,thirds 13424@1l4c, western 
dairy firsts 16a@17¢c, seconds 1444415¢c, extra June 
firkins 1544@16c, current make 144,@15e, June tubs 
1514¢, ¢ urrent make 14a14¥« 

At Boston, the meee rules quiet, but there is 
fair strength in fine fresh made goods. E ré 
emy moves well, but uncer grades = sluggis 
and hard to sell. Vt extra enry 25a254,c, N Y 241, 
@25e, northern firsts 22a23c, eastern Bet 24c, extra 
western 241,a25¢, firsts 21a22¢c, northern June extra 
23e, Vt extra dairy 21a22c, N Y 20a21c, firsts 18a19¢, 
seconds 16al7e, low grades 14a15¢e, cli long dairies 
19a20¢e, western dairy firsts l5al6e, second 14c, imt 
emy firsts 17al8c, seconds i4aldc, ladle firsts l4ec, 
seconds 12\4al3leec, extra emy bxs 26c, dairy 22a 
23¢c,com to good 19a2le, trunk butter e xtra emy 25 
a26c, extra dairy 23c, com to good 20a22c¢ 

Vermont—At St Albans, emy 25¢e p tb, d: uiry’ 2la 
25¢e.—At Joimson, emy 20a23¢. —At Vergennes, 17a 
21¢e.—At Morrisville, 2ia22 

Shipments of butier and range of prices at the 
following points for the past two weeks have 
been as follows: 





































This Last Prices Priced 
week, week, last 
lbs lbs week 
E Berkshire, 6,500 18@22¢ 
Middlesex, 6,500 7,000 18@22¢ 
Morrisville, 6,400 
Orwell, 3,950 4,280 20@21c 
Richford, 1,600 3,200 20@2I1c 
Roxbury, 1,000 
Richmond, 14,365 14,000 
Shelburne, 2,563 3,100 16@238¢ 
St Albans, 70,150 91,800 20@25¢ 





At Elgin, butter was steady at the regular Mon- 
day market with sales on the call of 635 tubs at 
25c P th. 


The Cheese Trade, 


At Chicago, trading is quiet on regular made. 
but a moderate business is kept up in small lots. 
Supplies are not large and there is no important 
accumulation. Foreign reports indicate a quiet 
condition. Ch full cream Young America 914@10e, 
twins 914@9%4 ¢, flats single 934 @10c, ch cheddars 
914 @9%4c, off goods 6a9e, filled cheese 5@7\4c, sour 
good 4a6c, ch Swiss 944@10c, limburger 74,@8c, No 
1 brick 812 a8*,4e. 

At New York, the August make is about all 
gone and it is expected with the advent of fresh- 
er stock the market will improve. As yet, how- 
ever, there is little change to report. Fey N Y 
full cream, large 1014@103,¢c, ch 9%@10c, good to 
prime 914@9%,c, com to fair 8a@9c, small fey 1014@ 
1034e, com to prime 814,@1044c, Chenango Co part 
skims, ch small 73,@8l4c, large 7144@8e, fair to 
prime 5@74c, factory com 3'4@41,c, Swiss cheese, 
domestic firsts 12@1244c, seconds 11@114,c. 

At Boston, the general business is quiet, but 
late made northern lots are fimly held and large 
sizes sellin small lots as high as lle, but this 
price isextreme. N Y¥ extra 10%4c, firsts 9@10¢e, 
seconds 6@8c, Vt extra 1014¢, firsis 8144@914¢e, sec- 
onds 6@8c, sage cheese 11@1114¢, part skims 4@6e, 
Ohio flat extra 934@10e, firsts 8a9ec. 


Utica and Little Falls Cheese Markets. 


UTIcA, N Y, Oct 1—With the advent of October 
comes the first full market of September cheese. 
A few days of it were sold last week by a few fac- 
tories, but the first general shipment was sold to- 
day. The result was that there was an active and 
improving market. Buyers made something out 
of their purchases last week, and felt encouraged 
to make better offers to-day. Some salesmen 
were disappointed because they could not obtain 
the top price, and did not put in a full shipment, 
but the majority shipped more fully than usual, 
and the number of lots is the largest of the sea- 
son. It is understood that the make of September 
is exceedingly fine and to-day’s sales comprise 
the best cheese that has been marketed this year. 
Competition was strong; each buyer had to do as 
well as his neighbor to retain even his regulars; 
and the result is 14e advance all around. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 210 
bxs at 914¢, 249 at 9%c, 4565 at 10c, which is ruling 
price, 668 at 1014c, 511 at 10 4c; large white, 321 at 
10¢, 66 at 1014, 574 at 101 4¢; small white, 59 at 10c, 
941 at 1014¢, 315 at 1014c; small colored, 1932 at 10\4¢, 
550 at 103,c, 200 at 101 26 Total, 11,162 bxs, against 
4601 last year and 9559 the year before. 

At Little Falls,the sales were 235 bxs at 944c, 2074 
at 934c, 1839 at 10¢c, 607 consigned, and 258 dairy at 
91,@10¢e. 


























COUNTRY Paes MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, potatoes 45@ 50c P bu, 
Full cream cheddar cheese 10%,@1le p tb, pound 
skims 4a7e. Fresh eggs 17@19¢ Pp dz. Poultryis 
firmer. Live chicks llai3c, dressed 12@14c, live 
turkeys 10c, dressed 14a 15c, dressed ducks 13a 15e. 
The supply of butter is good and prices firm. 
Good to ch ermy 28425144c Pp th, dairy 20@2I1c. 
Good to best steers 51, Pp tb lw, mixed 
butchers’ stock 6a@8e, veals7c. Best heavy dressed 
hogs 64650 PP 100 tbs. Spring lambs 7a@se. Good 
to ch fine washed wool 12a@13¢ P th, medium 164@ 
ljc. Bran 17 Pp ton, best patent tlour 475 p bbl, 
middles 18, loose hay 8@12, baled timothy 10@14, 
oat straw Ga7,rye 8a10. Standard grade barley 
55@60e P bu, buekwheat 75e, standard grade corn 
65a67e, mixed oats 40@45e, rye 45e, wheat 55c. 
Onions 35@40e, cabbages 243 P 100, turnips 254 30¢e 
» bu. Good toch navy beans 250, medium 1 75. 
Apples h p 1@125 p bbl, windfalls 40@60c. Cran- 
berries 2 85@3 P bbi. Concord grapes 344@5e P tb, 
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tomatoes 25@30c P bu,beets 40c, green corn 6%8e P 
dz, green peppers 50a60c ~ bu, pumpkins 50@60e 
~P az. Plums 50c@1 p bu, prunes T5cal P bx. 


At Buffalo, offerings of country produce mod- 
erate. State ermy butter 264 261,¢ 4 tb, Chautau- 
— and Elgin 2ic, good dairy 164@23¢, common 
dairy llalde, prints 26¢27e. Chfull mileh cheese 
104,@11e, fair to good 944@10e.. Nearby fresh laid 
egus 18a18'4¢ |) dz, western 17@18e. Medium 
beans $2 25a2 40 p bu, miarrows 27543, pea beans 
225¢@2 40. Apples 1754325 p bbl, pears 1 25@2 75, 
peaches 40a 75¢ P bskt, plums 125 p bu, grapes 13 
a20c — 9-Ib bskt, cranberries 2 50 # crate. Loose 
timothy hay 12a14) ton, baled 11213. Live fowls 
9al0c, P tb, spring chicks 1llal2c, dressed chicks 12 
al4c, fowls l0alle, ducks l3al4c, turkeys 13a16e, 
geese Yallc, live geese T5cal ea. Potatoes 1 50@ 
170 Pp bbl, onions 0a60e p bu, cabbages 2i0a4p 
100, turnips 75cal 4) bbl, tomatoes 20a25¢e P y 4-bu 
crate, sweet potatues 2 25a2 75 } bbl. 





At Albany, live stock in light supply, active and 
firm. Good to best steers 5@714¢ 4 tb,butehers’ 
om 445%c, milch cows $22@31 ea, veul calves 5% 
a7T4c, best heavy hogs 5a64,c¢, corn-fed sheep 5@ 
Giges range sheep 444@5\4¢, yearlings 64,0714, 
springs 7%4a8lyc, good 10 ¢ hoice fine wi ashed wool 
20a26c, UnWashed 12alse, calf skins 35a65¢ ea, tal- 
low 4a5¢, grease 2a244,c. Grain quiet and weaker. 
Barley 56a62c ~ bu, buckwheat 51a53c, corn 62a74e, 
mixed 36a40c, rye 52a54c, wheat Tla73e, bran 17a18 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 20a20 50, flour 3 75a3 909 YP bbl, 
middlings 18 50a20, loose hay 12a13 50 4) ton, baled 
timothy 12a13 50, clover 10a11 50, oat straw 8a9, rye 
9 50al0 50. Fresh egys 22a23¢, cold storage 16al7e. 
Poultry active, in light supply. Hens 1la12%4e 1 ae 
13a14\4e d w, turke *YS 1D1galie d w, ducks 134401444 
l w, lbal6e d w, geese 1lalze 1 w, 12a1: 34,c d Ww. ue 

latoes quiet and weak under heavy receipts. He- 
brons 150 ® bbl, Burbanks 1 25a1 3744, Rose 1 50a 
160, other varieties 1 25a1 50, sweets 2a2 25, onions 
2a2 75 P bbl, cabbaye 4a5 p 100, turnips 50c P bbl, 
medium beans 2a2 10 ~ bu, pea M0a2 20, red kid- 
ney 2 25a2 40, limas 2 25a2 35, apples 1 50a1 75 P bbl, 
fall varieties 2a3, cranberries 6a6 50 P bbl, grapes 
8a4l,c P th, peac hes 1a1 75 ~ bskt. 


In Other Places—At Jamesport, Suffolk Co, cau- 
liflower 50c@$2 50 p dz, potatoes 55@60c Pp bu, 
onions 1, eggs 18¢c, beef 6¢ P Ib d w, lard 12c.—At 
Guilderland Albany Co, apples 125@2 p bbl.—At 
Afton, Chenango Co, potatoes 50¢.—At- Ellenburg, 
Clinton Co, potatoes 40¢.—At Baleom, Chautauqua 
Co, potatoes 50c.—At Roxbury, Delaware Co, eggs 
17c.—At Carmel, Putnam Co, ‘hay 14} ton, —— 
250 Pp bbl, eggs 23c, calves 5a6\4ec P tbl w.—At 
Sloansvilie, Schoharie C o, buckwheat 65¢.—At 
TET Saratoga Co, eggs 20¢ |p dz, fall apples 

25 p bbl, pork 7@7 50 p 100 Ibs, rye Be, hay 8@10 
sy ton, rye straw 7.—At Hobart, Delaware Co, po- 
tatoes 40a50c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 
lamb 7e # th d w, hogs 5e 1 w. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, feed sup- 
lies are moderate but ample for requirements. 
Vinter bran in bulk $15 50a16 50} ton, spring in 

sacks 15 50a16 50, prime timothy hay 13a14, No 1 
small bales 11 50a12, rye straw 10a41, oat 7a7 50. 
Fancy creamery butter in demand with medium 
grades quiet. Ex western creamery 26a27c, extra 
June 24¢, firsts 20a22e, ch imitation 17al8e, extra 
prints 27c. Cheese dull. Small ch N Y_ factor 
10%4,alle, large 1044c, Ohio flats 94c, good to ch 
part skims 6a8e. Nearby fresh eggs 19a20c, ch 
western 19¢, ch refrigerator stock 16a18c. Choice 
dressed fowls and spring chickens in good de- 
mand, fowls 13e, nearby chickens l5al6ée, fresh 
western 12al5e, choice Pa Rose potatoes TaTie p 
bu, N Y 68a70c, Burbanks and Stars 65a68e, fair to 
good 58abé3ec, ch Jersey 40a50c ) bskt, eulls 15a20c. 
Tallow unchanged, city prime in hogsheads Baa 
4%c, prime country in bbls 4%4a4%c, dark 4%e, 
cakes 5c, grease 4c. 

At Pittsburg, receipts of country stuff good and 
trade fair. Elgin crmy butter 28@28%%c P fh, other 
brands 24@25¢e, dairy 18c, extra country 15@18e, 
low grades l2al4c. Full cream Ohio cheese, new 
10a104c, New York state 11¥ya1l\%yc, Ohio Swiss 
12a124,c, fresh eggs 16al7ec # dz, western and 
southern Wai3e. Live chicks, old 45a50e ,p pr, 
spring 35a@45¢c, dressed l0a@llc, geese 9a10c, live 
ducks 504 60¢ Pp pr, dressed 1l0@11¢ P th, turkeys, ‘live 
9a10e P lb, dressed 11a@12c. Potatoes $2@2 25 p bbl, 
tomatoes 504¢60e P bu, new cabbage 150a1 60 
bbl, onions 165@1 75. Apples 34350 p bbl, fancy 
peaches 2 25@2 50 Pp bu, pears 150@175 p bu, tur- 
nips 65a@75e, Concord grapes l5alée # 9-tbh bskt, 
clover seed 6 25 P 100 ths, mammoth 640 Pp bu of 62 
tbs, timothy 2 a2 2 80, orchard grass 2 35, blue grass 
140, fancy 160, red top 150a@175, millet 105, Ger- 
man 1 10, lawn grass 25¢ Pp tb. 


At Harrisburg, ¢ hicks 1244c | tb, turkeys 124%4@ 
13c. Potatoes T0a@75e P bu. Standard grade corn 
55a58¢, mixed oats 38a45c. Bran $184 20 » ton, best 
patent flour 3 90@4, middlings 20422, baled timothy 
14@18, rye straw ll« 14. Cheese 104,¢11%c P bb. 
Strictly fresh eggs 18418%4c }) dz. Marrow fat 
beans 29043) bu, mediums 1 70al 80. Apples 1 
50a2 pP bbl, evaporated 9alle pP th, dried Tage. 











The New York Milk Market—The effect of 
good rains is clearly discernible in the increased 
flow of milk which resulted in larger offerings 
during the week. The market has lacked the 
animation or strength noted recently, this also 
extending to cream. The late advance in the 
price to 3\4e has induced many farmers to we | 
additional mileh cows, and this together with 
the better pasturage served to increase the sup- 
ply. The platform price has ranged at $125@162 per 
can of 40 gts. The profit in serving the wholesale 
trade is small, as they refuse to pay more than 1 80 
pean. Ina word the marketin this city is some- 
what demoralized, with retailers selling at all 
kinds of figures, supplying families as low as Be. 
Dealers do not work in harmony, and as a result 
“an unusually large number ot milk routes are for 
sale. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


The Consumption of Hops. 


A smaller business all round is shown by the 
figures of internal revenue for August. But 
this is not surprising,as we look for a decreased 
trade in the last month of the trade year. Brew- 
ers and dealers evidently did their biggest 
business in July and then ran short in August, 
as the figures show a large falling off in the 
amount of taxes paid. The official figures 
compared with a year ago are as follows: 
Month of August, 1893 1894 
Ferment liquors, $1 per bbl, 90,200,000. 48 $3,252,235.70 

wt 





Brewers (special tax) 
Retail dealers in malt liquors, 2,505.98 
Wholesale dealers, 10,500.04 2 


12,152.51 
Total for the month, #3,364,860.62  £3,280,713.97 
The sales of malt liquors for a series of fiscal 


years thus compare, in barrels: 


1894 $2,784,599 1890 
1893 32,822 872 1889 
1892 31,646,476 1888 
1891 30,021,079 1887 


This shows that taxes were paid in August on 
only 86,765 bbls less than in August of last year. 
This journal is the only one that publishes these 
monthly official figures of the production of beer. 
The small corrections due to rebates on stamps 
returned and on malt liquors re-exported do not 
materially affect these figures. The revised offi- 
cial figures for the fiscal year ended June 30, ‘4, 
show a net decrease in sales of beer of 1,058,273 
bbls compared to the previous year. This indi- 
cates a decrease in consumption of 5767 bales of 
180 ths net, figuring 1 ib of hups to the barrel, or 
8656 bales at 1%4 Ibs. 

The monthly report of the treasury depart- 
ment of the taxes paid on beer makes the fol- 
lowing exhibit for the two crop years ended 
Aug 31, of the bales of hops consumed (at 1 Ib 
to the bbl) and barrels of beer sold: 





1892-93 1893-94 

Bales Barrels Barrels 
Sept, 16,000 2,880,053 2,800,406 
Oct, 14,832 2,669,837 2,479,558 
Nov, 2,601 2,105,936 
Dec, 12,398 2,146,865 
Jan, 9,777 5 
Feb, 10,605 
Mar, 13,026 
Apr, 13,884 3 
May, 17,106 872,6 
June, 19,830 3,353,874 
July, 19,621 3,287,908 

18,550 3,253,236 





Aug, 253 
Total, 178,230 163,397 30,505,021 


Items of Interest. 





The South Australian Budget is considering the 
advisability of imposing an excise duty on home 
brewed beers and a higher duty on imported malt 
liquors. 

The Brewers’ Journal states that hops will be 
cheaper this year,but the cost of producing a bar- 
rel of beer will probably show a higher average 
during the next 12 months. 

The production of beer in Switzerland in 1893 
amounted to about 42,267,000 gals, or 1,320,850 bbls 
compared with 36,984,000}zals or 1,155,750 bbls the 
previous year. ‘The imports of beer in 1893 
amounted to about 1,490,480 gals and the exports 
to 227,820 gals. 


Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

FULTON (Schoharie), Sept 29—Hoppicking is com- 
pleted. The crop is an average one, mostly of 
good quality, but some spoiled before growers 
could get them picked. 

ELLENBURG (Clinton), Sept 29—Hops are a fairly 
good yield on yards and are all picked. There 
was but little trouble from the louse this year. 

ONEONTA (Otsego), Sept 24—All are through 
picking. The crop in this vicinity will be about 
the same as last year. Some have harvested 
more, owing to increased acreage, and some less. 
A. Green left about 144 acres unpicked, blight 
having injured them. C. White left about 400 ibs 
good hops standing, prices being so low he did 
not wish to invest more money in hops than he 
had already. Itis understood a number of yards 
will be plowed up this fall. Offers are reported 
of 7e for very fine hops and 4e for inferior quali- 
ty. No sales are — growers preferring to 
hold rather than sell for nothing. 

EAST CONSTABLE (Franklin), Sept 29—Growers 
are about through with hop picking. The crop is 
considered the largest ever grown here and is of 
good quality. During the last few days some 
molded badly in the yards and many growers 
areleaving them. There seems to be no price 
established for hops here yet and is discourag- 
ing tomany. 

RENSSELAERVILLE (Albany), Sept 29—Hop pick- 
ers have at last returned home and report good, 
large hops to pick. Some growers have sold for 
7 to 9e. 

ROXBURY (Delaware), Sept 29—Hops are a good 
crop and of good quality, but prices are very low. 

FRANKLINTON (Schoharie), Sept 24—Hops are all 
gathered and some thrown away. A few more 
are boxed than last year in some yardsand in 











HOPS AND TOBACCO. 


others less. On the whole there will be more 
boxes than last year in town. Only one offer is 
yet reported and that was 9c but the buyer did 
not take them. 


NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 


LAKE Co, Cal, Sept 23—Hop picking is over 
The yield is good in every respect, but the price is 
low; in fact, too low to pay expenses. 

WHEATLAND (Yuba), Cal—Hop picking is practi- 
cally over. The average yield will be below that 
of last season and the total crop will hardly come 
up to that of last year, notwithstanding the in- 
creased acreage, although the quality is very fine. 

UKIAH (Mendocino), Cal, Sept 26—Hop picking is 
all finished. 

SAN LEANDRO (Alameda), Cal, Sept 26—The hop 
crop is a litile above the average in this section. 

PLEASANTON (Alameda), Cal, Sept 20—Continued 
warm weather prevails, which has a tendency to 
ripen hops somewhat more rapidly than they 
could be picked. Hop picking will be overina 
few days, quality and yield good, 


THE HOP MOYEMENT AND [IARKET. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW York, Oct 2—More hops have changed 
hands in the past week than for some time, but 
the movement seems to have no appreciable ef- 
fect on the market, whieh drags along us slow 
and narrow as ever. The general supposition that 
the crop in this country and Europe will tully 
meet requirements seems to have caused a feel- 
ing that the buyers practically control the mar- 
ket, and growers have failen back, seemingly giv- 
ing up the struggle. Our cablegram from London 
this week is the most promising tor some time. 
Growers there have held back their hops until 
the purehasers felt the need of them, and now 
there is every prospect for an advance in values. 
It is the lack of an article that makes its want 
felt, and if growers in this country could realize 
this and if possible act accordingly, the market 
would necessarily improve 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 








Sept 26 Sept 28 Oct 1 
State N Y crop ’94 choice, 9@0 9@W yal 
- = = 6S ee 
prime, T@sh4 743@844 734@8% 
= - * com, 6@7 baT 6a@7 
“« 6 6°93 choice, 7as8 7@s8 7@38 
oo &. * ee Sab 5ably 5abls 
“ “« “ com tomed, 3744, 3ad', 3@4!, 
« old olds, 2a3 2@3 2as 
94 choice, Valo 9al0 9a0 
“* med to prime, Ti, ashe Tig@s', Tyas, 
- 93 choice, 71,a@8hg 73,@8% Ti,ast, 
pes “ medto prime, baz ba7 baz 
= “common, 43,0534 44a5!, eS 
Bavarian, new (to arrive), 22@2 22@24 2 
Bohemian, “ - 23026 23026 z 
Altmarks, "#4 crop, ls@20 Is@20 ls 20 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 

LONDON, Oct 1. By Cable—The market here is 
firm and indications point to an advance in price. 
There is not yet much demand and perhaps it 
would not be advisable for growers to hold for 
unreasonable prices, but under present condi- 
tions there is noreason why hops should not ad- 
vance. 

NUREMBERG, Sept 15. By Mail.—During the 
week the temperature has been more favorable 
for the hoppicking, which is in full swing every- 
where. Trade has become somewhat more active, 
»wrices, however, have not risen and the condition 
bor the different varieties of hops is about the 
same as a week ago. Market hops bring 64,@101,¢, 
Hallertauer 8&,@124%4c, Wurtemberger 8 alse, 
Baden 11%4@12!,¢. Growers are by no means sat- 
isfied with these prices and wait for better ones. 
In consequence the supply of the markets is not 
as large as it ought to be with so heavy a crop and 
for this period of the season. The demand for 
home consumption as well as for abroad is re- 
stricted as yet und dealers are mainly buying for 
own stock. 


LONDON, Sept 9. By Mail—Trade in the new 
growth has been fairly active during the last few 
days, both merchants and brewers having made 
considerable purchases. There is a large quanti- 
ty of Kent and Sussex hops on the market and 
these are also some Farnhams, but these will not 
arrive in quantity for another week or two, as the 
picking in the Surrey district has only just be- 
come general. Buyers are determined to keep 
prices down and among growers there seems to 
be a general disposition to sell rather than hold 
over. They appear to be under the impression 
that the crop being very large and there being 
evecy prospect of a large surpius for export trom 
foreign countries, the brewers will be certain to 
resist all attempts at high prices and that it is 
policy for them to sell while the market is open 
and at current prices. We are, however, 
in receipt of the following from a reputable 
house in London: “We cannot help thinking that 
good hops will meet with a ready sale at present 
prices, and had we hops of our own we should 
not advise at present the sale of them, until we 
can really judge whether the present low prices 
are to be continued or wlether the quality will 
not produce some speculation among buyers, for 
undoubtedly the prices are advantageous.” The 
ingathering of the erop —— satisfactorily, 
the weather being fine, but on account of the 
largeness of the growths many of the pickers will 
have to be put on short time, otherwise the 
would overrun the country. The hops hang well, 
are thoroughly sound and daily attain better 
condition. Bramlings from the east and Mid 
Kent districts sell at 151% to 19'4¢, second qualit 
8%4@154,c§Weald of Kents 154,@17'4e, seconds 814@ 
9c, Sussex 844@15\4c, Farnhams 914@15'4c. 











THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


NEW YORK. 

BUTLER (Wayne)— The ’94 crop is harvested and 
is a fine one. No hail, wind or grasshoppers did 
it damage. The crop is 20% less in pounds than 
the 92 or ’93 to the acre. The acreage was reduc- 
ed two-thirds. The °93 tobacco is fast changing 
hands. 

OSWEGO FALLS (Oswego)—Considerable tobacco 
is moving at prices about as given below. Grid- 
ley & McCauley sold 8¢s ’93 to Charles Mills at 4@ 
2c. Mason Gorham ¥¢s ’93 to Mills at 8, 5 and 3c. 

At New York City. 

A firm tone was manifest in the New York mar- 
ket, although sales in the aggregate were not as 
large as those of the week previous. No 1 
binders and light wrappers are now in demand 
andthe movement of these grades of leaf has 
been noticeable the past fortnight among grow- 
ers, packers and manufacturers. Manufacturers 
need stock and agreater demand is noticeable for 
cigars. So great isthe demand forthe best do- 
mestic leaf, "92 Wisconsin has been changing 
hands in enormous quantities and the Connecti- 
cut valley is being ransacked in all directions. 
In fact, a packer in a country town was heard to 
say he could have sold hundreds of cases of do- 
mestic wrappers if he had had them, for he had 
been obliged to turn customers away. This same 
packer is one of the many Who are now getting in 
their work among growers. If our city manufac. 
turers cannot obtain the Jeaf in the city, they go 
outside, as has been the case this week when 400 
es were brought from Chicago. 

The lowest prices are now admitted to be 25 
and 30¢ for 92 Connecticut binders by our city To- 
bacco Journal—the organ which does so much 
Sumatra screaming and decrying of domestic leaf 
and was so terribly worsted in the recent “bill of 
sale” in which the Tobacco Journal wasn’t in it. 
So changed in tune to the real situation is this 
broken-up organ that it says, “It is not a question 
of price, but a question of getting the goods.” 
We can do no better than to quote further: “An 
equally hungry demand exists for light wrapper 
leaf, speckled of course. And this demand turns 
its attention again tothe ’92 New England Havana 
leaf. Itis beginning to sell, therefore, livelier 
than it did last fall, and the price for it is creep- 
ing up correspondingly. A western jobber is on 
record as paying 65¢e for alot of "92 N E Havana 
leaf. Sales of it were quite lively the past week, 
reaching nearly 300 boxes, ranging in price from 
50 to 65e.” 

A few of the sales of the week have been, 50 ¢s 
*92 Ct Hav seed wrappers at 65¢, 100 es °92 Ct Hav 
seed at 50c, 248 es "02 Ct Hav seed at S4a40c, 100 es 
‘92 Housatonic seconds at 184 20¢, 1300 cs ‘92 Wis at 
1214@1314¢c, 300 es "92 Onondaga without fillers at 
lie, 50 es °93 Ct broad leaf at 30c, 200 es °92 Ct do at 
25e, 138 es °92 Ct Hav seed seconds at 20¢, 900 es ’92 
Wis Hav at 10a@l2e, 400 es "92 state Hav at llalde, 
150 es °92 N E Hav at 16@50c, 100 es °93 N E Hav at 
li@l4e, 150 es "92 Pa Hav at 13a15e. Sumatra con- 
tinues to be held at prices too high for large trans- 
actions. The Havana muarket is likewise quiet 
with nothing of special interest to report. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

HATFIELD—The market continues active and 
the boom that is on "92 tobacco does not abate in 
the least. The market for these goods steadily 
advances every week. The firm of Taussig & 
Wedles of Chicago have had their agents in this 
locality for the past two weeks and if there are 
any old tobaccos they have not seen, it is not their 
fault. They have jotted down the contents of the 
packings for future reference. They have bought 
up and down the valley between 400 and 500 cs of 
‘g2 and °93 tobacco and are still buying. They 
have advanced the price from 3 to 5¢ per lb on 
nearly all their purchases. The cigar trade is 
booming, and as was remarked by a traveling 
salesman, about the only thing that has come 
through the panic with a boom attached to it is 
the cigar trade and good ’92 tobaceo. Some crops 
of ’93 are being scalped, but the market does not 
warrant any such sacrifice, for any good sound 
crops or ’93 tobacco will be wanted ata large ad- 
vance above the paying price to date. Growers 
ought not to be stampeded because there are a 
few buyers in the market to drop it below the cost 
of production, for prime °92 eastern binders are 
selling from 20 to 25c in running lots and the mar- 
ket is practically bare of these goods and sound 
793 crops will, When matured, offer as fine a thing 
in the binder line as we ever produced. 





Leaf Consumption Greatly Increased.—The 
taxes paid on cigars, snuff and tobacco during Au- 
gust, 1894, show a decidedly healthy increase over 
August,1893, or July,18. The dull business of the 
past 18 months has been very correctly register- 
ed by the internal revenue receipts. While the 
returns for Angust, 1893, are considerably below 
those of 1894, last year’s trade was unusually de- 
pressed. There is now not much doubt that 
tobacco will move more or less rapidly for some 
time tocome. The ’92 leaf is being rapidly clear- 
ed up, thus insuring better prices, for much will 
yet be wanted. Poor Sumatra, of which large 
quantities were held in bond with the expectation 
of a 50e duty, has been exported in considerable 
quantities, as‘it would not pay for its manufac- 
ture with a $1.50 rate of duty. The situation is 
certainly encouraging to growers, as Sumatra is 
held at dear prices, large quantities of leaf are 
being put to use,as the table below shows and the 
market is being rapidly cleared of desirable leaf. 
In the table below are the internal revenue re- 
ceipts for the periods stated: 


Internal revenue taxes, Aug, 9% July, ’94 
Cigars and cheroots, $983,070 $1,020,263 
Cigarettes. 178,922 154,984 


Snuff of ali descriptions, 
Tobacco, manufactured, 


Total for the month, 





py -y 60,808 
75L = 1,161,474 


82,156,007 $2,397,529 2,637,017 
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The Progressive Tax. 


South Australia has evolved a new theory of 
taxation which is gaining favor in other parts 
of the world. It is thé principle of progression 
or graduation. Generally speaking the funda- 
mental theory of taxation the world over is 
that taxes on property should have the same 
ratio to the amount of taxes to be raised that 
the value of the property has to the total value 
of property available for taxation. The South 
Australian idea of taxation is equality of sacri- 
fice rather than proportional equality. The in- 
come tax is levied on incomes over $1000, but 
the unit of taxation per pound increases with 
the income, that is, an income of $10,000 is tax- 
ed more than twice as mucéh as an income of 
$5000 and one of $20,000 more than twice one of 
$10,000. Duties levied on the estates of de- 
ceased persons are imposed not on the value of 
the property left but on the amount succeeded 
to, the subdivision of large estates being pro- 
moted by the resulting decrease of taxation. 
The latest proposals before the South <Austral- 
ian parliament would assess land taxes ac- 
cording to the income tax principle. Thus the 
first $25,000 worth of unimproved land would 
be taxed one-half penny per pound and all 
above this value one penny per pound, taxa- 
tion being levied on the capital value and ab- 
sentees being taxed 20 per cent more than resi- 
dent land holders. In levying the income tax 
it is proposed to discriminate between incomes 
resulting from property and those from person- 
al exertion, the former being made to bear a 
larger part of the burden. 





Topics of the Middle States.—The academy 
of design at the corner of Twenty-third street 
and Fourth avenue, New York city, has been 
sold to the Metropolitan life insurance com- 
pany for about $615,000. The company will not 
take possession until next May and meantime 
the council of the academy will look for a new 
site. 

Launt Thompson, who died at Middletown, 
N Y, recently, had a national reputation as a 
sculptor of full-length statues, especially of 
military heroes. He was born in Ireland in 
1833 and was a member of the national acad- 
emy. 

At the trial at New York city of the wife of 
Dr Henry C. F. Meyer, as a co-conspirator in 
the murder by poison of Ludwig Brandt, the de- 
fense, it is said, will claim that Mrs Meyer was 
under hypnotic influence, while the victim was 
being slowly poisoned, and was therefore not 
responsible for her actions. If the defense is 
allowed the trial will be one of the most re- 
markable ever held inthis country. 

New York city and New Jersey are to be con- 
nected with a cantilever bridge. The span to 
the pier in the middle of the Hudson will be 
2000 ft, it will be four years in building and 
cost $22,000,000. 

The Carnegie steel company of Pittsburg, Pa, 
has given notice to its 5000 employees that pres- 
ent industrial conditions make it necessary to 
terminate on Jan 1 the sliding wage con- 
tract. The new scale, it is said, will make re- 
ductions on all classes of work except common 
labor. 

The supreme court of New Jersey upholds 
the law of the last legislature providing for the 
division of Newark’'s nine wards into 15. The 
decision will give the republicans control of 
the Newark board of aldermen and the board 
of freemen of Essex county. 

James B. Caven,a general freight agent of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, was shot and 
killed by an unknown assassin in Cleveland, 
O, last week. 

The United States secret service has arrest- 
ed a gang of counterfeiters Who have been op- 
erating in silver dollars and halves near Dela- 
ware, QO, for several years. 

The convention of locomotive firemen which 
met at Harrisburg, Pa, last week, adopted res- 
olutions denouncing sympathetic strikes and 
reduced from $3500 to $2500 the salary of Vice- 
Grand Master Hannahan, who during the Pull- 
man strike advised members not to work with 
non-union men. 

The Third national bank of Syracuse, N Y, 
which has made no returns to stockholders 
since 1888, has been ordered by the court to 
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pay a dividend of not less than 12 per cent. 
The faction which included the president 
owned a controlling interest in the stock and 
increased the salary of the president from 
$5500 to $15,000, but refused to pay dividends, 
notwithstanding conditions warranted them. 

The Erie (Pa) car works, the largest concern 
of its kind, was destroyed by an incendiary 
fire last week, the loss approximating $300,000. 

A Cleveland labor leader is sponsor for a 
story that Frye, the California Coxeyite, is fos- 
tering a secret order for a revolution to over- 
throw the United States government, the at- 
tempt to be made at the next strike of national 
proportions. 

The New York convention has decided to 
submit the new constitution to the people in 
three parts, the apportionment and canal arti- 
cles being submitted separately from the other 
amendments. It is in regard to these two arti- 
cles that the greatest difference of opinion ex- 
ists, and were they lumped with the other 
amendments, there would be the possibility of 
the work of the convention being lost by the 
negative votes of those preferring to see the 
constitution remain as it is rather than the 
canal and apportionment amendments adopted. 

The central labor union of New York city has 
been making an investigation of the expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 which was appropriated to 
improve the parks of the city and furnish work 
forthe unemployed. Its report, if correct, 
shows that contractors got the money that was 
to relieve the needy. The cost of painting and 
repairing settees and fences is itemized at $60,- 
000. 

The most important event in eastern politics 
has been the nomination of David B. Hill for 
governor of New York. The platform com- 
mends the repeal of the Sherman and McKin- 
ley acts, believes that trusts can be regulated 
by law and condemns the income tax. The sil- 
ver plank is ambiguous. 

The state geologist of New Jersey has a plan 
for saving the palisades of the Huds¢s from 
being blasted for paving. The state has the 

ower to condemn them, and Geologist Smock 
avors turning them into a public park. 





New England Gleanings.—By a codicil in the 
will of F. P. Cooke, late professor of chemistry 
at Harvard, the college loses $250,000. Prof 
Cooke had given Harvard a reversionary 
interest in half his estate, but when his nephew 
and son-in-law, together with three. other 
instructors, were dismissed, ostensibly in 
account of hard times, he made a codicil in 
which Harvard was not mentioned. The will, 
however, provides that on the death of the 
professor’s heirs, a considerable part of the 
income of his estate shall be applied to the 
increase of the mineralogical collection of the 
college. 

The Boston aldermen have passed over 
Mayor Matthew’s veto the order requesting the 
attorney general to enjoin the Brookline gas- 
light company from further digging up the 
streets of the city without an order from the 
board of aldermen. 

The licensed maple sugar producers of Ver- 
mont will unite in instituting a suit for the re- 
covery of bounty earned on the ~~ of 1894 
which amounted to over 4,000,000 Ibs. The 
crop was tested and accepted by the govern- 
ment several months priorto the passage of 
the Wilson bill, but payment of bounty has 
been refused by the secretary of the treasury. 

3oston has an immigration restriction league 
with 1000 members many of whom are promi- 
nent in politics and business. The league has 
as yet no definite policy beyond that of agita- 
tion by publishing facts bearing upon the 


question. 
Following the victory of the garment mak- 
ers of New York city comes the strike of their 


Boston brethren who desire the wages paid 
them before the depression. This would be an 
advance of 50 or 60 per cent, and whether the 
strikers are successful will depend largely 
upon the attitude of the manufacturers who 
are asked to pay higher prices to contractors. 

The Connecticut democratic platform con- 
tains a slant at the A P A, condemns the 
issuance of railroad passes to and their accept- 
ance by public officials, demards the abolition 
of the differential duty on sugar, approves leg- 
islation for the industrial elevation of the 
woakman and favors the enactment of a strict 
corrupt practice act. 


The Central States.—Labor circles in St Louis 
are agitated over the question of expelling A 
P A members from the various unions. 

Experiments with a new process for extract- 
ing aluminum from clay at Topeka, Kan, have 
been so successful that a large factory will be 
started to produce that quality of aluminum 
used in the packing of lard. It is reported that 
contracts for several carloads daily have been 
made with Kansas City and Chicago packing 

ouses. 

Impeachment proceedings have been begun 
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against Mayor Bemis of Omaha, who is 
charged with violating the law by spending 
money on the starving Kelly army and failing 
to prevent gambling. The affair is the result 
of a political wrangle. 

There is a difference in opinion among Iowa 
ofticials whether payment for the recent ser- 
vices of the state militia should come out of 
the general fund or the national guard fund, 
and it has been decided to make up an agreed 
ease for decision by the supreme court. 
Should the decision be that the money 
should come out of the general fund, it will 
enable the council to draw on this fund to an 
unlimited extent where no appropriation has 
been made for unforeseen expenses. 

The report of the Ely investigation commit- 
tee finds that the charge that a “sort of moral 
justification for attacks upon life and property 
is supported by the teachings or practices cf 
the university of Wisconsin,” is absolutely 
ag This is acomplete vindication of Dr 

y: 


Embezzled $360,000 Thirteen Years Ago.—Af- 
ter bafiling the United States secret service for 
over 12 years Capt Henry H. Howgate, for- 
merly chief of the signal service bureau at 
Washington, who is charged with seven indict- 
ments of forgery and the embezzlement of 
$360,000, was arrested last week in New York 
city, where he has been dealing in second- 
hand books and magazines under an assumed 
name. 

Enforcing Liquor Law in New York.—The dif- 
ficulty of enforcing the excise or saloon law in 
New York city is aptly illustrated by the de- 
cision of a police judge that the statute which 
allows officers to enter licensed saloons durin 
the hours in which they are permitted to sel 
liquor, forbids their entering outside these 
hours, even though the law is being openly 
violated. In spite of his decision the judge 
held the saloon keeper in question in bonds for 
trial. Supt Byrnes has lately cut loose from 
unwarranted restrictions of the police board, 
one of which prevented policemen in citizens’ 
dress from making excise arrests, and says 
that he shall enforce the law. irrespective of 
police judges’ opinions, until a proper tribunal 
shall restrain him. 





Strikes Among Hebrews.—The Hebrew shirt- 
makers of New York city, numbering 3000, 2000 
being young girls, are on astrike and declare 
that before they go back to work the old scale 
of wages, which is double the present one, 
must be returned to. The wages paid, it is 
said, are so small that many of the girls will be 
driven to the streets unless they can find means 
to eke out their incomes. The Hebrew hatters 
of Newark, N J, mustering 2000, are also on a 
strike, being aided by outside unions. 





At Home and Abroad.—Joseph Chamberlain, 
never a sympathizer with Ireland, says that 
opposition to home rule in Ireland was never 
justified as itis at present. The course of re- 
cent events, he declares, has proved the Irish 
party to be one that no English government 
could safely trust. Mr Chamberlain asserts that 
if the government should now appeal to the 
country on the question of home rule a tri- 
umphant majority would be returned against 
it. 
Congressman Wilson of West Virginia at a 
dinner givenin his honor by the chamber of 
commerce in London declared for the over- 
throw of protection, expressing himself as 
certain that that policy promoted the trade of 
other nations, pre-eminently that of England. 

From present indications there will be no 
opposition to government candidates in the 
coming election in Hawaii. No royalist nomi- 
nations have been made, though the confiden- 
tial adviser of the late queen is spoken of as a 
candidate for senator. 

It is said at the treasury department that 
Secretary Carlisle has no intention of discrim- 
inating against women clerks, in reducing the 
treasury force under the operation of the Dock- 
ery law, and that the recent removal of two 
women of the $1800 class does not indicate a 
policy hostile to the sex. 

A New Orleans councilman who was con- 
victed of receiving a bribe has been refused a 
new trial, and a motion to quash the indict- 
ments in the cases of anumber of councilmen 
accused of having corruptly ‘aan to re- 
ceive a bribe has-been overruled. 

The Washington republican convention after 
prolonged debate adopted a resolution favor- 
ing bimetallism in preference to a free coinage 
plank. ; 

A Louisiana concern has applied to the dis 
trict supreme court at Washington for a man- 
danus to compel the secretary of the treasury 
and the commissioner of internal revenue to 
continue the inspection of sugar plantations, as 
required by the McKinley law. 
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Stillwater, Saratoga Co 0, Sept 28—Corn is 
all cut and rye sown. Potatoes are turning 
out fairly well. Notwithstanding the wet 
weather the Ballston fair was a grand success. 
The exhibits of live stock were better than 
those of any previous year. Mechanicville 
secured two of the prizes educational day, and 
Helen Marshall’s floral designs won for Still- 
water flattering attention. Friday there were 
more than 8500 people on the grounds.——Morey 
Hewitt who was town clerk for over 20 years 
was buried last week. Many farmers have 
sold their apples on the trees. The yield is 
fair and quality good. 

Flint, Genesee Co 0, Sept 26—The bean crop 
which is about harvested is a light one.—— 
Corn is being husked and is turning out poorly. 
Wheat has nearly all been sown and is coming 
up well. Pastures and meadows as green as 
in June. Potatoes poor and not all dug. 
Apples scarce except autumn varieties. Grapes 
and peaches plentiful and consequently cheap. 
Evaporator plant is paying 25 vo 40c per 100 Ibs. 
Market for all kinds of farm produce exceed- 
ingly dull. 

Balcom, Chautauqua Co 5, Sept 28—Sweet 
cord is being gathered and taken to the canning 
factory. The yield is fair although some fields 
were considerably damaged by grasshoppers. 
Early potatoes are about halfacrop, but late 
ones were ruined by grasshoppers. Pears are 
numerous and will not bring 25c per bu. Re- 
cent rains have materially increased the yield 
of grapes 

Newport, Herkimer Co 4, Sept 26.—The can- 
ning factory has finished its season’s work. 
Owing to the scarcity of products the pack was 
unusually small and considerable dissatisfac- 
tion prevails. The potato crop is the largest 
in many years. Few of the tubers are affect- 
ed with rot. O. G. Bullard has the only 
bearing quince bush in this locality. The 
annual fair at Newport was not well attended 
although the weather was favorable. 


Grant, Herkimer Co 6, Sept 27.—Late rains 
have materially improved pastures and corn 
that was not yet matured. Potatoes are 
yielding well with a few rotten ones. Buck- 
wheat is fair both in quality and quantity.—— 
The apple crop is hardly sufticient to supply 
the demand.——Dugald Campbell was buried 
to-day. The funeral was alarge one. Frost 
whitened uncut ensilage corn Sept 25. 
market for cattle except for new milkers. 


Ellenburgh Center, Clinton Co cf, Sept 29— 


Late oats and potatoes are the only crops in- 
jured by drouth. Corn ripened somewhat pre- 












































maturely, but the quality is good.——Potatoes 
are yielding at the rate of 150 to 200 bu per 
acre. There are few small ones.—Local 


starch factories have not started up yet. 

Roxbury, Delaware Co a, Sept 28—Hay and 
oats were above the average. Corn on some 
farms is good, but on the whole the yield will 
be less than an average one. Potatoes are of 
a fine quality but few in the hills. Buck- 
wheat made a fine growth in straw, but has not 
filled well.——The apple crop is light. Pears 
and plums were quite plentiful in some locali- 
ties. Stock cheap and times hard. 


East Constable, Franklin Co oc, Sept 28— 
Corn will turn out betier than was expected a 
few weeks ago. Potatoes are yielding fairly 
welland are first-class in quality. There are 
fears that rot will set in if the rainy weather 
continues. Apples are good but sell low.—— 
G. H. Benedict is canvassing this county in 
the interest of the WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST. 
The Franklin county fair held at Malone 
last week was not as much a financial success 
as usual although a great variety of farm pro- 
ducts was shown. 


Carmel, Putnam Co q, Sept 28—A good many 
farmers have contracted to furnish milk for 
Prindy’s factory for the next six months. 
The cattle, hay, grain, etc, belonging to the 
late Oliver Jones was disposed of at auction 
last$Friday. The family has moved to Peeks- 
kill: 

Fulton, Schoharie Co G, Sept 28—Hay and 
oats were good.—Rye looks well, although 
there was little sown, owing to the drouth in- 
rey | vith the preparation of the soil.— 
\ very heavy frost on the night of Sept 26 




















killed all corn and buckwheat not cut. Both 
crops are light.——Pears and plums are up to 
the average but the apple crop will be short. 
——J. A. Merwin, general agent for the 
WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST, made ashort stop in 
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this vicinity while on his avay to Albany 
county. 

Sloansville, Schoharie Co o, Sept 29—Buck- 
wheat all cut and will give an average yield. 
The acreage is large. Some few have threshed 
and sold their grain. The apple crop is not 
large. W.E. Dorn exhibited about 20 varie- 
ties of apples at the Cobleskill fair.——The fair 
Was a success in every particular. 


Halcott, Greene Co a, Sept 28—Buckwheat 
crop is short and apples. scarce. Teen 
are milking a good many cows and patronizing 
the creamery. The creamery company is 
building a dam with the intention of hs a 
good supply of ice during the winter 


Guilderland, Albany Co ©, Sept 20—Potatoes 
are poor and about all dug. ‘armers have 
sold nearly all their apples, some disposing of 
them by the orchard. A number of the or- 
chards brought good figures. The largest lot 
of apples sold in this way was in J. H. Houck’s 
orchard, which brought $3000.—The Alta- 
mont fair association cleared 1500 at their 
recent exhibition.—Cider mills in this local- 
ity have all they can do and the fruit evapora- 
tor at Altamont is having a profitable season. 
——Crabapples are being shipped in great 
quantities. Some have sown rye and itis 
coming up well. Weather very favorable for 
fall work and business improving. 

Hobart, Delaware Co a, Sept 29—A_ few 
pieces of corn were caught standing by the 
heavy frost on the morning of Sept 26 and 
badly damaged. Buckwheat is about all 
threshed, yielding only a half, crop. Pota- 
toes are about a two-thirds crop and sell fairly 
we of all kinds and especially ap- 
ples scarce.——The crop of fodder corn is good 
and about all harvested. Much of it was put 
into silos. Comparatively little building 
has been done by farmers the past year. The 
low prices for farm products have affected 
farmers as well as other classes, compelling 
them to go slow on improvements and deny 
themselves many comforts and luxuries. 

Rensselaerville, Albany Co oO, Sept 28— 
Threshers busy finishing up their season's 
work. Oats are turning out poorly but buck- 
wheat is immense. Recent rains have great- 
ly benefited tields of newly-sown rye. Po- 
tatoes are poor and apples almost a failure. 

Hamburg, Erie Co oO, Sept 29—The Erie 
Co fair, which was postponed last week on 
account of the storm, opened here Sept 25 un- 
der favorable circumstances. The track was 
in excellent condition and the show of live 
stock the largest ever held here. The society 
incurred great expense this year in securing 
F. E. Dawley of Syracuse as expert judge on 
cattle. He goes into the ring and explains to 
owners wherein one cow is better than an- 
other, thus giving general satisfaction. 

Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co O, Sept 27—The 
Ogdensburg fair closed Sept 22, after making 
a most creditable showing. Numerous special 
attractions had been secured and the races 
brought out the usual crowd. The damage 
from drouth along the St Lawrence river has 
been serious.——Potatoes are not plentiful, but 
good in quality. Oats on fall-plowed land 
made an average crop, but those on other 
ground were light. Cows are giving about 
one-fifth more milk since the rains have re- 
vived the pastures. Cheese made here is 
nearly all being sent to Montreal.—Sheep and 
lambs are low. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co OG, Sept 29—The fair 


at Nassau on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week was a success in every partic- 















































ular. Farmers are busy husking corn. 

Buckwheat is a good crop.— Apples are not 

plenty, as the drouth caused many to drop off. 
Butter high and scarce.——Pork is bringing 





a fair price. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co oOo, Sept 29— 
Heavy frosts on Sept 26 and 27 did considera- 
ble damage. Charles E. Pierce exhibited a 
matched team and George G. Chassell, Fred 
H. Thomson and Charles I. Thomson 
showed collections of vegetables at the county 
fair in Rome this week. The canning factory 
closed Wednesday, Oct 3. 

Afton, Chenango Co 0, Sept 29—Rains in the 
last two weeks have improved pastures. Po- 
tatoes being marketed, although prices are low. 
Apples are almost a complete failure.——The 
first killing frost of the season came the night of 
Sept 26.—The Afton fair closed Sept 28. On 
the whole the exhibition was a success, the 
attendance being the best ever seen at a fair in 
this county. The fruit and vegetables were a 









surprise to everyone. The drouth evidently 
has not injured some sections so badly as was 
supposed. The display in Floral hall was 
greatly admired. In the stock department 
cattle were best represented. Jerseys, Hol- 
steins, Shorthorns, Devons and Guernseys 
were most numerous. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co oO, Sept 2%—A 
heavy frost was received on the night of Sept 
25. Farmers have been digging potatoes. 
The crop is fair—Matthew Beardsley’s seed 
store was broken into last week while he was 
at dinner and about $80 taken from the money 
drawer. 

Schenectady, Schenectady Co G, Sept 2%— 
Charles Meacham, general agent for the 
WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST, is canvassing this 
county and meeting with marked success. 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co Go, Sept 28—The 
county fair is on in full force this week. The 
entries are large and the quality of the exhibits 
excellent. This is particularly true of dairy 
eattle, which is the finest show of the kind 
ever seen in this section. The poultry exhibit 
is exceptionally large and fine. 

Middleville, Herkimer Co O, Sept 29—Apples 
are a light — While potatoes and corn are 
fair. The large barn on the farm of Thomas 
Lynch containing about 25 tons of hay was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Oats are nearly all 
threshed, the yield being light. 

Seneca Falls, Seneca Co Oo, 
eca Co agricultural society held its annual fair 
at Waterloo on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week. The attendance was 
very large on-Wednesday, as Gov Flower gave 
an address to farmers which was very enter- 
taining. The exhibit of poultry was. fine, as 
were also those of cattle, sheep and hogs. 
Practical farm horses were scarce. The show 
of fruit was poor but vegetables good.—Farm- 
ers have nearly finished threshing. All kinds of 
grain light. Wheat averages 10 to 14 bu, bar- 
ley 12 to 15, oats not over 18 per acre and rye a 
little better. There was a large crop of hay 
and itis bringing a fair price. Clover seed a 
good yield. Potatoes poor and small. 
Corn is better than for several years.——A pples 
a small crop and of poor quality. Pears plen- 
tiful and bringing a small price.——Very little 
— at being sown, rye taking its place to some 

xtent. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co G, Sept 29—A se- 
vere frost was received the morning of Sept 26. 
—New milk cows are scarce and bring good 
prices. A few have commenced to husk corn 
and pick winter apples. Those having buck- 
wheat are busy threshing. T. E. Schuyler ex- 
pects 2000 bbls of apples. It is a curious fact 
that some orchards are loaded, while others on 
adjoining farms are almost bare. 


Constitutional Convention Adjourns—The 
work of the constitutional convention came 
to an end Saturday, when President Choate 
formally delivered into the charge of the secre- 
tary of state the revised constitution. Just 
prior to adjournment President Choate review- 
ed the work of the session, covering a period of 
five months. Sundry presentations as marks 
of esteem were made, among the number being 
a massive silver punch bowl to Mr Choate. 


Oleo Again Claims Attention—Readers will 
recall the earnest warfare waged against 
oleomargarine a year ago by the state agricul- 
tural department under Commissioner Schraub, 
also the ‘active part taken in the matter by the 
New York Homestead. While the department 
came in for severe criticism from some quar- 
ters, consternation was created in sections 
where the nefarious traffic was carried on. Of 
late the question. has settled into innocuous 
desuetude, and dairymen have been congratu- 
a Ee that this imitative product 

ras destined to be placed under the ban of 
leer which will prevent its being sold for the 
genuine article. Last week the department 
learned that a prominent baker in Troy had 
been using oleo in his cooking and detectives 
were set at work on the case. The matter has 
been conducted quietly, but it is hoped effectu- 
ally, as it would be a pity to have this hydra- 
headed iniquity show itself in evidence again 
and secure the foothold it had 12 months ago. 

A Holstein Victory—At the recent state fair 
of New York at Syracuse, prizes were offered 
for the cows producl ing the greatest amount of 
butter fat in four days. The tests were under 
the charge of A. R. Eastman and George A. 
Smith. Messrs Brown, Hall and Morgan of 
the state board of agriculture watched the 
milkings, took samples and weights of milk 
and turned them over to Dr L. L. Van Slyke, 
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tue chemist of the state experiment station, 
who made the tests. The tests were simply to 
determine the largest yield of butter fat in four 
days. Six Holstein-IFriesians, one Guernsey 
and two Jerseys were entered in the contest 
with the following results: 

Intje von Holingen(Holstein-Friesian) owned 
by D. F. Wilber, purchased from the Lakeside 
herd, made in the four days 6.76 lbs of butter. 
She is of Clothilde blood. Clothilde 6th of 
Smiths, Powell & Co’s Lakeside herd made 
6.68. Idene Rooker made 6.48 Ibs. Alwina 
Lorea Neko made 6.42, Craddock 5.56 and Exec- 
utrix Netherland 5.51 Ibs; all of the same herd. 

Next came G. Howard Davison’s Guernsey, 
Purity, making 4.74 Ibs, then Flossie (Jersey) 
from the Wheeler stock farm 4.46 lbs and Van 
de Mackness from E. Bodive of New Jersey 
4.15 Ibs. 

Nunierous Entries at Delhi.—The 54th annual 
fair of the Delaware Co agricultural society 
opened Sept 25. The weather was perfect. A 
large new grand stand added much to the con- 
venience and comfort of visitors. The number 
of entries in different departments were horses 
54, cattle 173, sheep 46, swine 19, poultry 248, 
vegetables 200, fruit 269, boys’ department 122, 
dogs 20, grain and seeds 19, American Agricul- 
turist special 4 and butter 5. There was also a 
large exhibit of machinery. Attractions aside 
from the fine display of stock, agricultural prod- 
ucts and machinery were the balloon ascen- 
sion and parachute descent by Prof Allen, the 
bicycle races, military drill and fancy and 
trick bicycle exhibition. A1l such attractions 
seem necessary adjuncts to agricultural fairs to 
draw out all classes of people. The manage- 
ment is to be commended for refusing admit- 
tance to gambling stands and disreputable ex- 
hibitions. 

Berlin, Rensselaer Co GO, Sept 29—Farmers 
are through digging potatoes. The yield sur- 
passes expectations. Buckwheat is being 
threshed. The yield is only fair. M. C. 
Brown is buying potatoes for the New York 
market. Darwin Hull has sold his farm to 
parties from Williamstown, Mass. 
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Woodbury, Queens Co a, Sept 22—Farmers 
are sowing winter grain and digging potatoes. 
Pickles were about one-half a crop except 
in some localities where they turned out well. 
——Sinee the recent rains cabbage is looking 
well and all other late crops are growing. 
Potatoes are selling better than some time ago. 








Jamesport, ‘Suffolk Co a, Sept 29—Corn all 
cut and some being husked for feed. Every- 
one busy either digging potatoes or looking 
after cauliflowers. The latter are good and 
selling well. 

Glen Head, Queens Co a, Sept 29 —Recent 
rains have given cabbage and turnips a new 
start, besides greatly helping meadows and pas- 
tures.—Potatoes will fall about 50 per cent, 
corn about 10 and pickles about 25 per cent 
short of an average crop. Peter, William and 
Daniel Heg&rman are the most extensive pota- 
to growers in this section. Their crops are all 
sold from their market wagon. M. Conway 
drives away hard times by labor. This season 
he has raised 2000 bu of potatoes from 10 acres, 
$00,000 pickles from eight acres and has 15 acres 
of cabbage which set 80,000 heads. D.. K. 
Lawrence is the premium squash, grower here, 
his field containing 12 of the choicest varieties. 
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Owego, Bradford Co Oo, Sept 22—The Brad- 
ford county fair this year was one of the best 
ever held here. Exhibits in every department 
larger than ever before, and in many cases bet- 
ter. The show of cattle was exceptionally fine. 
The long drouth is broken, the ground be- 
ing well soaked. Buckwheat and corn are 
good considering the season. 


Condition of Quaker Home and Farm Own- 
ers—The commissioner of labor’s recent investi- 
gation regarding farm and home proprietorship 
in this state shows that 25 per cent of the fam- 
ilies living on farms hire, while 75 per cent 
own the land cultivated by them. A little less 
than three-fourths of the latter class are out of 
debt. On the owned farms there are liens 
amounting to $75,822,978. This is 40 per cent 
of their value, and this debt bears interest at 
the average rate of 5 per cent, making the 
average annual interest charge 93 per family. 
As regards homes, it was found that 64 per 
cent of the families rent and only 36 per cent 
own their homes. However, 70 per cent of the 
latter class own free of incumbrance. The 
debt on homes aggregates 137,868,232, which is 
45 per cent of their value. The state contains 
41 cities having a population of from 8000 to 
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100,000, and in these only 61 pee cent rent and 
39 per cent own homes. Allegheny, Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg are the only cities having a 
population exceeding 100,000. In these the 
percentage of owned homes was found to be 
smaller than in the country or the smaller 
cities. The renters in these three cities on an 
average constitute about three-fourths of the 
population. 


MAINE. 





Augusta, Sept 22—A meeting of the trustees 
of the state agricultural society was held at 
Lewiston Sept 19, though but little business 
was done on account of the absence of Presi- 
dent Jerrard, who was detained at home by 
illness. Secretary Twitchell, however, pre- 
sented to the board the full pay roll of pre- 
miums at the late fair, which was placed in the 
hands of the treasurer, and’ a meeting of the 
board will be called in a few days for the pur- 
pose of ordering payment. The amount of 
premiums awarded is $12,000. Heretofore the 
trustees have asked for 60 days from the close 
of the fairin which to adjust and pay them, 
but this fall they will probably be paid inside 
of 30 days from the last day of the fair. The 
balance sheet is so far perfected that it is sure 
the indebtedness of the society will be reduced 
to 10,000, about 5500 of the long-standing debt 
being canceled this year.—The starch fac- 
tories in Aroostook Co are commencing opera- 
tions for the season and several new ones will 
be run this fall for the first time. A total of 43 
factories will operate. New ones have been 
built this year at Monticello, Rocky Point, 


Mar’s Hill.——Now that the corn-packing sea-. 


son is completed, reports of good yields of corn 
begin to be heard. In Winthrop many farmers 
who planted for the Portland packing company 
have received 100 per acre. So far as yet re- 
rs 2 -_— A ° 
ported, James Vickery of Unity is the banner 
grower in Waldo Co. He raised two acres, the 
corn bringing at the factory 226 or 113 per 
acre. The average at all the factories in the 
state is but 45 to 48 peracre. Although the acre- 
age at the Unity factory was much less this sea- 
son than usual,the pack, owing to the fine condi- 
tion of the corn, will be the largest ever put 
up. At the factories the rule is for each patron 
to haul away the husks and cobs of his own 
corn. Some farmers put the waste into the 
silo, but it is generally fed out immediately to 
cows. J.M. Jackson of Lewiston, for many 
years secretary of the state grange, speaks 
highly of the cobs as feed for milch cows and 
says that aration of two scoop shovelfuls a 
day, somewhat more than a peck in quantity, 
will cause them to give out in milkimmensely. 
Similar testimony is given by C. C. Fletcher of 
Hartford. 


VIRGINIA. 


Woodstock, Shenandoah Co 6—The first frost 
of the season was received here on the night of 
Sept 24. It was light and did little damage. 
The officers of the Shenandoah agricultural 
society are making great preparations for their 
annual fair which oceurs Oct 2to 5. The pros- 
pects are that it will surpass all previous 
shows held here. Hunting's railroad shows 
have been engaged as-a special attraction. 


WISCONSIN. 











Dairying Improved in Fond du Lac Co o—Re- 
cent rains have greatly helped the pastures and 
fallfeed is more plentiful. The quantity of 
milk is much increased and the quality im- 
proved. The supply of first-class cheese had 
run very low. 

Prohibiting Gambling Helps a Fair.—At the 
fair recently held at Waukesha, Waukesha Co 
Q the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
drinks and the shutting out of all sideshows 
resulted in a much better fair than usual. The 
attendance was good except one day when rain 
kept the crowd away. Vegetables and grains 
were abundant. The machinery men present- 
ed a fine exhibit of farm implements. A horse- 
power stone crusher attracted considerable 
attention. 


KANSAS. 


All About the State.—One man is wintering 
16,000 head of sheep in Rene Co g. He will 
keep them in the best order possible until after 
New Year’s and then sell them for what they 
will bring. The agricultural college at Man- 
hattan lfas begun the new year with more stu- 
dents than ever before. No similar institution 
has so large an average attendance. Such 
fairs as have been held have been unusually 
successful. At Burlington, Coffey Co, the $25 
offered for the best load of corn brought out 
the best showing of that grain that has ever 
been made in the state, and in a dozen other 
counties the exhibits in this line have been lit- 
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tle short of marvelous. The acreage of win- 
ter wheat in western Kansas will be material- 
ly reduced by the inability of farmers to ob- 
tain seed, after two crop failures in succession. 
Organized efforts of various kinds are under 
Way to supply the west with seed wheat and 
the railroads have offered to do their part by 
transporting it free. W. W. Spahr of Grant, 
Cloud Co 4, threshed 85 bu of alfalfa seed 
(worth $5 per bu) from a nine-acre field, and 
will cut afair second crop of hay from the 
same land. : i Toda, the well-known 
Hereford breeder of Maple Hill, has on full 
feed about 650 extra fine Colorado steers which 
he will market at Kansas City, Kan, within 
the next 60 days. He shipped down 163 head 
last week that weighed 1519 lbs and topped 
the market, selling for the export trade at 5.75. 
There is a paper mill at Fort Scott that 
uses for raw material the bagasse from the sor- 
ghuin sugar works at that place. It makes a 
good quality of wrapping paper and could find 
a ready market for double its present output, 
which is 14,000 lbs per day of 24 hours. The 
Medicine Lodge sorghum sugar mill has made 
more than 100,000 ibs of sugar already and the 
season is only fairly begun. The cane crop in 
that vicinity was rather light, but farmers are 
getting a good return for it. The average sugar 
content of the cane thus far delivered has been 
nearly 15 per cent and is constantly increasing. 
This is an unusually good average. The 
Kansas live stock sanitary commission has 
issued an order forbidding the unloading in 
Kansas of any cattle from south of the 
“fever line” and ordering that every carload of 
such cattle shall be plainly labeled while pass- 
ing through the state. There have been sev- 
eral outbreaks of Texas fever in the state this 
year. 




















Prominent Fruit Growers Exchange 
Views. 





The summer meeting of the Ohio state hor- 
ticultural society was held at Euclid nine miles 
east of Cleveland on Sept 19 and 20. An equi- 
noctial storin raged on the first day and the at- 
tendance was largely local. Euclid is the cen- 
ter of a noted grape producing section, and 
about 2000 carloads of grapes are produced and 
shipped from here each autumn. The produc- 
tion of this fruit is being gradually enlarged. 
A flourishing local horticultural society exists 
here of which E. C. Cushman is president. 

A reception was held at Mr Cushman’s house 
on Wednesday evening and on the following 
forenoon the visiting guests were taken in car- 
riages to view the vineyards and orchards in 
the region. A magnificent collation was serv- 
ed at noon, and in the afternoon a business and 
literary session was held under a large tent, 
Pres G. W. Campbell of Delaware presiding. 
A paper was read by Mr Campbell upon new 
and old grapes, discussing the merits of about 
twenty varieties which he considers desirable. 
Prof Webster read a paper upon two insect 
pests that are causing trouble and loss to vine- 
yardists upon the lake shore. One is the old 
well-known pest, Phylloxera, a native of Ame- 
rica, and the other a beetle imported from Eu- 
rope, that lives upon the bark and leaves, the 
larvie subsisting upon the roots. The insects 
are sufticiently numerous in some cases to de- 
stroy the vines. London purple in connection 
with Bordeaux mixture is the remedy for the 
beetle, and bi-sulphide of carbon, the medicine 
for the phylloxera and the larvex of the beetle. 
Holes about two feet apart and 16 inches deep 
are made in the ground around the vines with 
aniron bar and a couple of ounces of the bi- 
sulphide poured in. Each hole is then closed 
by poking a little dirt in with the foot. 

The future of grape growing was discussed 
at some length and some of the growers took a 
gloomy view of the situation. There is even 
now an overproduction, and there doesnot 
seem to be an increasing demand for the fruit 
sufticient to warrant the constantly extending 
acreage. This year the extreme hot weather 
caused considerable loss, many consignments 
reaching commission dealers in distant cities 
inadamaged condition. Competition from Mis- 
souri and other southwestern states shuts the 
Cleveland grapes out of markets south and 
west of Cincinnati and Indianapolis. In some 
eases bad and tricky packing has decreased 
consumption. The grapes are now sold through 
an organization that handles about 85 per cent 
of the entire output. It is ofticered by growers 
who keep track of the demands in various mar- 
kets and see that no market is glutted. Agents 
are stationed in various large markets who re- 
ceive the cars and unload the fruit as_ used, 
only enough being unloaded at one time to 
supply the day’s demand. Grapes sold a 
month ago in the Cincinnati market at 22c per 
nine-pound basket, but now are down to lsc. 
Out of this comes the package, the shipping 
and selling expenses, which leaves the grower 
less than 1 cent per lb. 
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The Qld Cider Mill. 


CLARA AUGUSTA, 


In the early days of autumn when the maples put 
on their read, 

And the asters along the roadside bloomed thick 
in their ferny bed, 

The tarmers’ lumbering ox-earts toiled and 
erenked as they climbed the hill, 

Loaded with russets and pippins to be ground 
at the cider mill. 


The mill stood under the shadow of some shelter- 
ing chestnut trees, 

And the pewee mustered her feathery brood be- 
neath the mossgrown eaves, 

And when the great door stood open you could 
see through the airy space 

Like a misty cloud in the distance dim Chocorua’s 
storm-scarred face. 


Across the shimmering meadows where the run- 
ning brook crept slow, 

The royal cardinal flowers tlamed out in gorgeous 
scarlet glow— 

And high on the rock-ribbed hilltop in sentinel 
phalanx grim 

The tall pines stood, and the west wind sang in 
their boughs its grand old hymn. 


The bony white horse went gravely on his tire- 
less, circling round, 

Turning the sweep that propelled the mill, and 
when the apples were ground 

He turned his wise long head, and stood like a 
statue grave and still, 

And you almost fancied he was a part of that old- 
time cider mill. 


The apple juice in an amber flood dripped into 
tre trough below, 

And the honey bee on the pomace heap buzzed 
briskly to and fro, 

And the schoolboy stopped on his homeward way 
despite the master’s law, 

And bowed his freckled face low as he sucked 
the cider through a straw. 


Time’s ceaseless course has brought around two 
seore ofautumns calm, 

And the sehoolboy’s steps have strayed afar to 
the land of date and palm ; 

The farmers sleep in their grass-grown beds by 
the drowsy river’s flow, 

And the old white horse long, long ago was food 
for the carrion crow. 


But the autumn nights are’sweet and fair with 
their foreheads wet with dew, 

And the white-tleeced clouds dissolve and part to 
let the moonlight through ; 

The Great Bear pales in the- ruddy glow of the 
leaping northern lights, 

And the strong and sinewy winds plunge down 
from the mountains’ craggy hights. 


And Chocorua rises up in the blue to meet the 
sun’s first kiss 

When the new day springs from her star gemmed 
couch and sleep of royal bliss; 

The pines still play their subtle flutes on the top 
of the high heaved hill, 

But a heap of stones is ali that’s left of the old- 
time cider mill. 


The Deacon and 
The Schoolma’am. 


By Sanda Enos. 





“I've got to git married ag’in, there’s no two 
Ways about that,” said old Deacon Puffer to 
himself one morning, as he stood leaning 
against the road fence. “Everything about the 
house has been goin’ to rack and ruin since 
Betsy Jane died. Them two gals of mine ain’t 
worth their. salt. Two lazier critters never 
breathed. They don’t do nothin’ but dawdle 
about from mornin’ till night. They won't 
churn—’tain’t a woman’s work. They won’t 
carry out the sour milk and empty it into the 
swill-barrel—’tain’t a woman’s work. They 
won't weed the garden—’tain’t a woman’s 
work. I'd like to know what a woman’s work 
is if it ain’t to tend to things in and around the 
house. And then ag’in they’re just as waste- 
ful as they can be. They use twice as much 
sugar and coffee and flour as there’s any need 
of. They don’t seem to have any idea of savin’. 
And there ain’t no use of my sayin’ anything 
to’em. Just as quick as I begin to p’int out 
their faults to’em they git up on their high 
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heels and go to sassin’ me. Yes, I’ve got to git 
married agin. I’ve got to have somebody in 
charge of the house that’ll pay some attention 
to what I say, or I’ll end up in the poor house. 
And now who shall I git? That’s the ques- 
tion.” 

Producing a huge plug of tobacco, the deacon 
gnawed off a liberal amount and chewed it 
meditatively. 

“There's that young gal I let the school to,’ 
he continued presently. “I don’t know as I 
ean do any better than to git her. She’s big 
enough and stout enough to do a pile of work. 
and as she’s poor, she of course knows the 
vally of money and won’t be apt to be waste- 
ful. To be sure she won’t be as handy about 
the house on the start as a country gal would 
be; but then she’s quick witted and’ll soon 
learn. I'll look her over when she comes 
along and make up my mind whether I'll take 
her or not.” 

Drawing an old-fashioned silver watch from 
his pocket, he consulted its open face. 

“Half-past eight,” he announced. “It’s 
about time now she was along.” 

He glanced down the road. “I don’t see 
nothin’ of her. Mebbe she’s gone by. No, 
there she comes now.” 

Something white appeared in the distance, 
and soon resolved itself into a young girl of 
perhaps twenty summers. She was tallish, 
with a willowy form and a refined, thoughtful 
face. She had one of those exceptionally 
sweet mouths which seem to say, “Come and 
kiss me, while the somewhat haughty eyes 
that looked out through her spectacles seemed 
to say; ““Don’t you dare to even think of such 
athing!’”” Add to this that she had literary 
aspirations, and was in no 
wise disposed to underrate 
herself, and you have a fair 
idea of Miss Maud Pellew. 

“Good mornin’, Miss Pel- 
lew,” called out the deacon 
as she came abreast. 

“Good morning, Deacon 
Puffer,” she responded in a 
voice low but clear as a bell. 

“It’s a nice mornin’.” 

“Yes, very.”’ 

“On your way to school, I 

” 





es. 
“How do the scholars be- 
have ?”’ 
“Pretty well.” 
“Have you had to lick any 
4 ” 


of ‘em yit? 
“No.” 


“Wall, give it to ’em if they 
need it.” 

“T shali,’’ said Miss Pellew, 
with decision. 

“It won’t do to let ’em git 
the upper hand of you, you \% 
know.”’ 

“Of course not.” 

“Tf you need-any help keep- 
in’ ’em straight, just call on 
me.”’ 

“Thank you; but I doubt not I shall be able 
to keep them in proper subjection without any 
assistance.”’ 

“IT don’t doubt it nuther. You look as if you 
was purty strong. They'll have a purty big 
a on their hands if they try to run over you. 

ll bet on you single-handed agin the hull 
school. Hee, hee, hee!’’ 

Miss Pellew smiled and passed on. Deacon 
Puffer looked after her admiringly. 

“My mind is made up—I’ll take her. She’s 
bigger and solider than I thought she was. I 
tell you them arms of hers have got muscle in 
‘em. They'll just make achurn hum. And see 
her step off? Why she goes like a racer. 
’Twon’t take her all day to do nothin’ And 
what a good color she’s got. Her face ain’t a 
bit like city gal’s faces generally be. I tell 
you now she’s healthy. Prob’ly never was 
sick a day in her life. I shan’t have to be buy- 
in’ medicine for her every little while as I did 
for Betsy Jane. Yes, I’ll take her, I'll marry 
her just as soon as her school is through with, 
and that'll be ina few weeks. Vll stop her 
when she goes by to-night and talk it over with 
her. ’Twon’t do to put it off; she’s a purty gal 
and some one else may want her. Now that I 
think on’t, I believe I’ve heard say that she’s 
turned the heads of half the young fellers in 
the neighborhood, and that some of em’ are so 
far gone that they leave their work in the af- 
ternoon and go and set on the fence near the 
schoolhouse so as to see her come out at 4 
o'clock, and mebbe have a word or two with 
her. Of course sich stories as that don’t lose 
nothin’ a travelin’ about, but then there must 
be a leetle something on the start to make em’ 
out of. Yes, I’ll buttonhole her when she goes 
by to-night.’ 

Shouldering a hoe, the deacon started off to- 
ward his potato patch. ‘‘There’s one thing I 
didn’t think of at first,’’ he muttered as he hob- 
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bled along, “and that is if I marry her I shall 
get rid of paying her for teaching this summer 
—that is, if | marry her right on the mark be- 
fore she has a chance to present her bill. Her 
wages’ll belong not to Miss Pellew (there won’t 
be no Miss Pellew then) but to Mrs Puffer, and 
of course I shall take charge of ’em for her, for 
I don’t believe in a woman—that is a married 
woman—a carrying a pocketbook. There’s 
somethin’ kinder small and mean about sich a 
proceedin’. It looks justasifshe wasn’t willing 
to trust her husband to support her. And it’s 
contrary to scripter, too, as L explained to 
Betsy Jane. The Bible says that ‘they twain 
shall be one tlesh’ and if they’re one flesh they 
oughtn’t to have but one pocketbook, and of 
course the man should carry that because he’s 
the head of the family.” 

Shortly after 4 o’clock that afternoon Deacon 
Puffer left his work and seated himself on a 
pile of boards by the roadside. Presently the 
teacher came along. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Pellew,” said the dea- 
con. 

“Good afternoon, Deacon Puffer,’ was the 
response. 

**Miss Pellew, I want to have a leetle talk 
with you.” 

The girl came to a halt. 

“Come and set down here,” said the deacon, 
patting the board. 

“Thank you, but I prefer to stand. I’m not 
the least tired.” 

“Better come and set down. If you’re afraid 
of s’iling your dress, you can set on my han’- 
kerchief,”’ and the deacon spread out a greasy 
bandanna on the board beside him. 

Miss Pellew sat down—but not on the hand- 
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kerchief. 

“Got a book in your hand, I see. ’Rithme- 
tic, Ispose. Takin’ it home to work out the 
hard sums in advance,” said the deacon. 

“No, it’s a volume of poems,” said Miss 
Pellew. 

“Poetry? Huh!’ and the deacon’s face ‘ex- 
pressed deep disgust. 

“You don’t like poetry, then.’ 

“T hate it. Betsy Jane liked it though. 
There’s one verse she had over so often that I 
learned it by heart, spite of myself.” 

“Recite it, please.’’ 

Clearing his throat Deacon Puffer delivered 
himself of the following quatrain: 

“One cup of sweet milk, 
One cup of sour, 
Two cups of Indian meal, 
One cup of flour.” 


’ 


Miss Pellew smiled. “I think I have heard 
that before,’ she said. “It’s a recipe for mak- 
ing bread, isn’t it?’’ 

“Yaas. Can you make bread, Miss Pellew 

“Tes.” 

“And cakes and pies ?” 

ey 

“And can you cook meat and taters and cab- 
bidge and sich stuff ?’’ 

“Certainly.” 

“You can’t make butter and cheese, of 
course.”’ 

“No.” 

“But you could learn.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Miss Pellew, wondering 
what the deacon was driving at. 

“And you don’t believe in being wasteful, do 
you?” 

“Certainly not. I consider economy a car- 
dinal virtue.” 

“I’m mighty glad to hear you talk so,”’ said 
the deacon with sparkling eyes. “And now, 
how do you like living in the country?” 

“T like it immensely.”’ 
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“Flow would you like to live in the country 
all the time ?” 

“T think I could content myself to do so. 
Nature appeals to me strongly. I love to see 
the grass and grain ripple in the breeze and to 
hear the kine low in the fields,’’ said Miss Pel- 
lew, dreamily. 

‘‘Like to hear the kine low?” said the dea- 
con, puzzled. “The kine low? I don’t quite 
git your mean—oh, yes, yes! I understand. 
You like to hear the cows beller! Wall, yes, it 
is kinder nice to hear ’em, that is, if they don’t 
beller too much. I’ve got an old cow that bel- 
lers purty much all of her time. I broke a 
milkstool over her head yisterday trying to 
make her stop, but it didn’t do no good. I'd 
turn her off if it wasn’t that she gives sich a 
big mess of milk. I don’t s’pose you know how 
to milk, Miss Pellew ?’’ 

“Ce, ae." 

“But you could learn.” 

Miss Pellew regarded her slender fingers 
doubtfully. ‘Well, I don’t know. It may be 
among the possibilities.” 

“Oh it’s easy to milk, very easy,’ cried the 
deacon eagerly; ‘‘and it’s fun, too, the biggest 
kind of fun. Betsy Jane was aclipper to milk. 
She could milk three cows to my two. Ah,she 
was a treasure, Betsy Jane was!” 

“T have heard her highly spoken of.” 

*Hev you? Wall, I shouldn't wonder. She 
was purty pop’lar in the neighborhood.” 

“It is very sad for a man to lose the partner 
of his soul,’ said Miss Pellew, turning her 
spectacles sympathetically upon her compan- 
ion. 

Deacon Puffer groaned dismally. 

“Tt’s pervokin’, terrible pervokin,’ Miss 
Pellew.” 

“T presume you miss her very much.” 

“Oh, dreadfully. When she was alive she 
took off my shoulders lots of leetle jobs round 
the house and barn that I have to do now. 
She wasn’t one of your show wimmin, you 
know, but a ginooine helpmeet. She bore her 
share of the burden of life, and she bore it 
willingly—that is, after I’d p’inted out to her 
that it was her duty to do so. You don't be- 
lieve in these show wimmin, do you, Miss 
Pellew ?” 

“T don’t know as I understand what you 
mean by show wimmin.” 

“Why, wimmin that ain’t good for nothin’ at 
all except to look at.” 

“No, I do not believe in such women.” 

“T felt sartain you didn’t. My two gals, I’m 
sorry to say, aint a bit like Betsey Jane—and 
you. They’re growin’ up into show wimmin. 
They need a mato pint out their folly to ’em. 
Wouldn’t you like to be their ma, Miss Pel- 
lew ?” 

This question was totally unexpected by the 
young school teacher. Bounding to her feet 
with a very red face she cried emphatically: 

“No, indeed!’’ 

The old deacon was as much astonished by 
her answer as she had been by his question. 

She turned to go. 

He caught hold of her gown. 

“Hold on a minute,’’ he entreated. 

“T need a wife worse’n the gals needs a me. 
I’ve got to have somebody in the house to see 
to things, and that too right along.”’ 

“That is nothing to me, Deacon Puffer. 

“But it’s something to me. And it would be 
something to you, too, if you’d only look at it 
right. Come, now, be sensible and promise me 
that you will be Mrs Puffer just as quick as 
your school is done with.” 

“T shall make no such promise.” 

“You must be out of your head! Why, I’m 
the richest man in the whole town!”’ 

Miss Pellew’s lip curled. 

“And you’re poorer’n Job’s turkey—so I 
hear.”’ 

Miss Pellew’s face flushed. 

“And I felt certain that you’d jump at me!” 

Miss Pellew’s eyes glinted scornfully. 

“What reason can you possibly have for re- 
fusin’ such a good offer?” 

“T have the best reason in the world, Deacon 
Puffer,—I do not love you. Good afternoon,”’ 
and twitching her gown from the grasp of her 
suitor Miss Pellew departed with her specta- 
cles turned skyward. he deacon followed her 
with his eyes. 

“Beggar on horseback!’’ he muttered. He 
fell to scratching his head. The operation set 
his brains a-jogging. 

“T didn’t go to work about it right,’ he de- 
clared. “I can see that now when it’s too late. 
Her mind runs to love and po’try and sich non- 
sense, and I orter have humored her. In spite 
of her spectacles and her grammar talk and 
the hifalutin’ way she carries her head, she’s 
just as sappy as she can be, and I orter have 
spread the soft soap right on to her. I orter 
have told her that she was as purty as a pictur 
and that I couldn’t sleep nights thinkin’ about 
her, and that if she would only marry me she 
might have it all her own way afterwards— 
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wear the breeches herself. Promises don’t cost 
nothin’; of course after I’d got her fast I’d— 
(here the old rascal put his finger side of his 
nose and winked his off eye). I believe I’ll 
stop her to-morrer when she goes along and— 
why, she’s coming back!”’ 

So she was, and rapidly. 

“Ha! ha! she’s changed her mind!’ chuckled 
the deacon. 

“TI forgot my book,” said Miss Pellew as she 
same up. 

The , jaw fell. She picked up the 
book from the pile of boards and turned to go. 

“Hold on a minnet,’’ cried Deacon Puffer, 
grasping her by the wrist. ‘I ’spose you think 
that because I didn’t say anything to you bout 
love that I don’t care anything for you, but I 
do, Icare a heap. I can’t sleep nights think- 
ing about you, for you see you're as purty as a 
pictur—yes, a darn sight purtier than any pic- 
tur I ever sot my eyes on. Why, Betsy Jane 
would look like an old scarecrow side of you!” 

“Deacon Puffer, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! How can you talk so about your 
dead wife!” and the young girl’s spectacles 
blazed with indignation. 

“Wall, I ’spose I ortent to use sich languidge 
about her, but then you see I’m carried away 
by—by—pashun. You see your purty face makes 
my buzzom bile like a voleaner,” said the dea- 
con apologetically and extenuatingly. 

Miss Pellew made an effort to break away, 
but he held her fast. 

“Just hold on a half a second,” he pleaded. 
“T want to set you right on another p’int. I 
s’pose you think that if you marry me you'll 
have to work hard. But you won’t—you won't 
have to work at all; you needn’t as much as 
lift your finger to help the gals. You can set 
on the pieazzy from mornin’ till night and read 
po’try and hear the cows beller. And I'll buy 
you a silk dress, and a gold watch and a—pie- 
anner. Just think of that—a pieanner’ And I 
ain't a foolin’, b'gosh, I’ll do just as I say!” 

“Deacon Puffer, you are only wasting your 
time and mine. I am much obliged to you for 
your offer, but I cannot accept it.’’ 

“You mean that you will not instid of you 
can not,” said the deacon with an evil scowl. 

“You can put it that way if you choose,” said 
the young school teacher with spirit. ‘And 
now let go of my wrist, instantly!*’ and her 
spectacles flashed war. 

“T'll let go when I darn please and not be- 
fore,” hissed the deacon, tightening his 
grip on her wrist. “You can’t make me 
dance when you whistle, if you do 
wear spectacles and keep your nose up in 
the air like a queen. Who be you, ennyhow, 
that you set such a high vally on yourself? 
Why, just nobody at all. You have to teach 
school to keep from starvin.’ And Is’pose you 
think you think you can have this school as 
long as you want it. There’s just where you'll 
slip up my fine lady! You'll never teach in 
this deestrict agin. And I’ll turn you out be- 
fore your time is up, if you ain’t purty keerful 
how you carry sail. I hear that there’s a lot 
of the young fellers in the neighborhood hang- 
in’ around the schoolhouse to see you. Can’t 
have any sich goings om as that, and I want 
you to understand it. I hired you to teach the 
scholars and not to spend your time sparkin’ 
with Tom, Dick and Harry. No respectable 
gal would stoop to sich low bizness. If I hear 
any more on’t, I'll as 

At this point Miss Pellew, who had suddenly 
grown very pale, gave the deacon a vigorous 
slap in the face with the flat of her book. The 
result proved that poetry is potent, at least 
when administered externally. With a yelp of 
pain the old scoundrel let go of the girl’s wrist 
and she hastily departed. 

For a long time the discomfited suitor sat on 
the pile of boards rubbing his cheek and anath- 
ematizing the young schoolma’am. 

“T’ll make her pay purty dear for this day’s 
work,”’ he growled, as he finally hobbled home- 
ward. “I’ll not only turn her out of school, 
but I’ll have her arrested for ‘salt and batter.’ ”’ 

His bark proved worse than his bite. 

“T’ll let the stuck-up thing go and have noth- 
in’ more to do with her,’’ he muttered, as he 
sat milking the next morning. “I won’t even 
look at her when she goes by. After all, I 
ain’t sorry that she refused me. In fact, come 
to think it over, I re’ely feel like rej’icing. If 
I’d a married her I couldn’t have got no work 
out of her to speak of, for she’s a show woman 
through and through.” 











Husband: I fancy we are being robbed by 
our servant girl, so in order to find her out, [ 
have left my purse lying on the table. 

Wife: Then come, let us look at once; how 
much money did you have in it? 

Husband: Dear me, I quite forget to count. 


An old broker says that the reason some 
stocks go up and down so regularly is easily 
discovered. They are mostly water, and rise 
and fall with the tide. 
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Progress in Practical Science. 





The use of the electric current in the treat- 
ment of disease is extending, as shown by,the 
large attendance upon and widespread inter- 
est in the second annual convention of the 
national society of electro-therapeutics in New 
York city. Physicians of the old schools of 
practice now use electricity for many troubles. 

A French physician, Dr Calinette, inoculates 
(vaccinates) against snake poison. He has 
saved rabbits from death in this way, but has 
not tried it upon men yet. “I hope and be- 
lieve,” says the doctor, ‘‘that the terrible 
death-roll of 22,000 persons per annum in India 
killed by the cobra may be appreciably dimin- 
ished when we get to work there.” 

Dr Viquerat of Switzerland is using a new 
method of treatment for tuberculosis. He 
gives subcutaneous injections of the scrum of 
ashes and reports that he has cured thus seem- 
ingly hopeless cases. An institute will be 
founded at Geneva to apply his treatment. 

Americans may get a suggestion from 
France, where numerous factories find a profit 
in the production of oil from peanuts. The 
machinery used is sotienaned. The oil is 
—_— for soap and as a substitute for olive 
oil. 

The only fast and at the same time bright, 
natural yellow for dyes is derived from weld, 
a plant that is disappearing from cultivation. 
Coal tar is the source from which most fast 
colors are derived, especially reds and yellows. 

It is said that in the near future it will be 
possible, by the aid of the telautograph, to 
draw weather maps in all of the large cities on 
the globe at one and thesame time. Of course, 
this involves setting apart a certain hour and 
minute when all of the lines are in the service 
of the government. As such an arrangement 
is actually in existence in this country, the ex- 
tension of it would seem to be no very diffi- 
cult matter in order to make it international. 

The problem of elastic and malleable glass 
seems to be approaching solution. A German 
has succeeded in making a kind that he claims 
wil! not break or crack over the fiercest flame 
and may be sprinkled with cold water while 
filled with boiling liquids. In the manufac- 
ture of this glass, there is an outer skin of glass 
that has a composition capable of greater ex- 
pansion than the inner portion. 

Dr Kingsett, the chemist, recognizing that 
ozone, the natural purifier of the air, is pro- 
duced in nature by balsam trees—the pine, fir, 
larch and eucalyptus—urges that such trees be 
planted and cherished on farms, and in towns 
and villages. 

Soap is one of the best-known sterilizers of 
water. Fora long time after the cholera epi- 
demic, the people of Hamburg were afraid 
even to bathe themselves with Elbe water, but 
MM. Vorster and Nijland, of that city, claim to 
have shown by experiment that ordinary toi- 
let soap, added at the rate of an ounce to about 
12 quarts of water, will kill the cholera bacilli 
in about ten minutes. 

The statistics of life insurance people shoy 
that in the last 25 years the average of man’ 
life has increased 5 per cent, or two whole 
years, from 41.9 to 43.9 years. 

A record of moisture is what J. Keuchler of 
Texas thinks he has found in the rings which 
mark the growth of trees. He says he has dis- 
covered that in any given year all trees stand- 
ing near together show the same variation. 
His theory is that the thickness of the ring is a 
record of moisture of the year. His investiga- 
tions cover 132 years and he finds that 60 of 
these were very wet, 6 extremely wet, 17 aver- 
age, 19 dry, eight very dry and six extremely 
dry. The remaiting 16 seem to be unclassi- 
fied. 

A new antiseptic which is reported to have 
given good results in surgical cases is reported 
from Europe. It is called izal, and is an oil 
liquid derived from certain forms of coal. 
The most familiar of the antiseptics used at 
present is carbolic acid. 








Some visitors were strolling through an 
art gallery and had paused between the long 
rows of statuary. ‘‘This,’’ said the leader with 
a wave of his hand toward a creation in plas- 
ter—‘“‘this is Apollo, and that one over there is 
his wife, Apollinaris.” 





Daisy was watching her uncle smoke his pipe 
the other day and hugely enjoyed the great fat 
rings that floated away into the air, for the 
uncle is an expert at the trick. Finaily he laid 
down his pipe and started to go out when Daisy 
cried: “Oh, uncle, please smoke some more 


holes.’’ 





A Virginia man recently bought a 6-cent 
mouse trap, caught over night the one mouse 
that bothered him, and next morning wanted 
to return the trap and get his money back. 
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Love Is Not Love That Is Bought. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 


Strange, that a babe sinks so softly to sleep, 
When pillowed, its head on the breast 
Of a mother whose heart throbs a fierce rythmic 
pulse, 
To a maddening, ceaseless unrest— 
Oh, Love is not love that is bought! 


Strange, is it not, that a song and a curse 
Are voiced by same lips, dewy, red? 
Strange that eyes should look love when ’tis sin 
to look love, 
And gleam hate, for the ones they have wed! 
Oh, Love is not love that is bought! 


Alas, for the heart that does not own its own, 
And woe to the woman who dares! 
And pity for him who hopes yet she will love, 
For his child and the name which she bears— 
Oh Love is not love that is bought. 





Wanted, Ideas for Home-Building. 


$25 IN CASH PRIZES FOR THE BEST IDEAS. 


Thought and effort are directed now as 
never before to comfort, convenience and taste 
in the construction of dwellings. In farming 
districts, especially, the interest of the home- 
builder in the thousand-and-one little things 
which go to make home comfortable and pleas- 
ant and beautiful to look upon is keen and ac- 
tive. It makes so much difference how the 
apartments are arranged, and the space uti- 
lized, and a tasteful, inexpensive touch here 
and there adds so much of attractiveness. 

Thousands of our readers have ideas in this 
line, which it is the object to bring out by 
means ofa contest in which practical experi- 
ence, ingenuity and good taste shall have full 
play. Write and tell us just how, if you were 
to build a new farm home of not more than 10 
rooms for yourself, you would have the house 
arranged, from cellar to attic, from front door to 
back door. Commence with the cellar if you 
would have one, drawing a plan to accompany 
the written description and follow with the 
first floor and then the second, drawing a plan 
of each. Special attention, of course, must be 
given to the kitchen and other apartments 
where work is going on constantly, with « 
view to the greatest possible convenience. Do 
not forget porches, piazzas and the like. It 
should be indicated, in each instance, in which 
direction the barn lies, that the situation of 
the kitchen and cellar may be judged intelli- 
gently, and also describe the site and ap- 
proaches. 

Economy of space attained without crowd- 
ing, is a large factor in the solution of the 
house-building problem, for convenience and for 
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SPECIMEN OF ARCHITECT’S PLAN. 
economy, consequently each competitor may 
indicate the use to which he or she would put 
a corner or a side of aroom. The accompany- 
ing plan of the first floor of a cottage, copied 
from an architect’s drawing, gives an idea of 
the manner in which the plans should be 
drawn. Doors, windows and stairways should 
be indicated clearly, and the plan should be 
drawn large, so that dimensions and parts may 
be labeled im clear letters of good size. Plain, 
simple, intelligible outlines, and not fancy 
drawing, are what is wanted, so that none 
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need shrink from competing for lack of train- 
ing with the pen and pencil. 

Now for the prizes. For the description, 
accompanied by plans, which is accepted by 
the judges as combining for the region in which 
the competitor lives the greatest convenience 
and comfort with the best economy of space 
and cheapness of construction in a house of 10 
rooms or less a prize of 310 will be awarded. 
The three which stand next in order will win 
prizes of $5 each, an aggregate of $25 in cash 


prizes. 
The judges will be a committee of ex- 
perienced architects selected by the Editor. 


All plans and accompanying descriptions must 
be received by the Home-Building Editor, at 
the publication office, not later than Jan 1, 1895. 

Plans, so far as possible, should be drawn upon 
eard board, and in india ink, on a scale of 8 
ft tothe inch. In the event of a close contest, 


neatness and aceuracy of plans will count 
largely. The prize-winning plans will be 


published, with the names of the designers, 
and such of the others as are available. The 
contest is open to all subscribers. 

Here is a rare opportunity for everybody who 
has a home or wants one. Scarcely one of us 
but thinks how he or she would like to arrange 
ahouse. Now put on your thinking caps, one 
and all, and give us your ideas. 





Hat and Bonnet Models. 


One seems to see at the fashion centers only 
and 


black, bluet cherry, with jet and steel 





A FAVORITE DESIGN, 


trimmings. Black is so prominent that the 
hats would have a dull look were it not for the 
brilliant blue and red shades so much in vogue 
for combinations. Hats of medium large size, 
rather than very large, are the most numerous. 
English turbans are among the small shapes in 
hats, which will be very much worn; while the 
toque comes in as the link between the bonnet 
and the hat, for a medium small headdress. 
The plateau hats will be used some this season, 
but the preference seems to be for shapes with 
the crown more definite, however low it may 
be. Many of the hats are wider at the back 
than has been the case for several years, and 
in almost every hat the brim is so bent at the 
back as not to conceal the dressing of the 
wearer’s back hair. 

A novelty of the season in millinery mater- 
ial is the braids, woven of stripes of felt and of 
silk or satin, covering some stiff material. 
Some of the prettiest of these braids are inter- 
mixtures of the silk or satin stripes and che- 
nille cord. The braids are used for the entire 
bonnet or hat and for the bordering of the brim. 
Ribbons are without doubt among the leading 
trimmings, and most of those used are of wide 
widths. Satin ribbons are the most popular 
just now, while moire trimmings seem to have 
disappeared almost entirely. 

Curled cock’s plumes are used a good deal, 
and the aigrette effects are very popular. 

There are innumerable pretty novelties for 
trimming, such as cut jet buckles, tiaras and 
head-pins, steel ornaments, green leaves, vel- 
vet flowers, wings, tiny humming birds, large 
blackbirds, shells of ribbon, and fur trimmings 
of mink, Persian lamb and ermine are used on 


children’s “grannie” bonnets of bengaline or 
satin. Bead buckles will also be in great fa- 


vor, as well as those of rhinestone and steel. 
Large bows in the Alsatian effect are placed 
across bonnet crowns, and two birds in front 
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of black and red are sewed on beak to beak, 
their toes tucked under and their wings and 
tails pointed to represent bows. 

Small drooping clusters of violets 
are placed at the back of tiny bonnets. 

Antique satins and rich miroir velvets in 
the exquisite new shades will enter largely in- 
to all trimming, and huge rosettes of ribbon 
will be used on many of the hats. 

A new shape in hats is the Marjorie. It turns 
down slightly in the back and up to a point in 
front. 

For comfort, no hats are equal to those of 
soft felt, which come in several shapes and are 
trimmed with a single wing or quill. 

A sailor hat with strings is a novelty this fall. 

Rosettes of satin are the favorite trimming 
on toques. 


or roses 


A tiny jet bonnet in the shape of a small 
Dutch cap is trimmed with an edged putting 


and Alsatian bow of Chinese pink velvet with 
aigrette and jet brooch in the bow. 

A hat of ecru felt is trimmed with ecru and 
pink changeable ribbon. The ribbon is ar- 
ranged @round the brim in plaited shells at 
equal distances. Each shell fastened with a 
little jet brooch. On the right of the front is a 
bow composed of shells of the ribbon and a 


handsome black tip standing up. On the left 
nearer the back is asimilar bow mixed with 
a few loops and ends that tie up the brim and 


from this rises an ecru tip curling forward. 

Some toques have a velvet covering put on 
very loosely and puffed out so as to forma 
kind of ruching about the edge. One in tan- 
colored velvet is trimmed with a black ostrich 
plume put on one side. <A black felt toque is 
ruched about with cerise-colored velvet and has 
arather large bow of the same tinted satin. 

Groups of humming birds make exquisite 
trimmings for capotes made of rich-hued vel- 
vet. 





Painting and Staining Floors. 


DOLA FAY. 





Painted floors are not so neat in appearance as 
those which are varnished or waxed, but they 
are much more easily kept clean. For a kitchen 
floor or one in constant use, a good coat of 
paint will be more satisfactory than the stain. 
Some evening have the kitchen work finished 
a little earlier than usual, and the floor clean 
and perfectly dry. Take acan of paint and a 
flat brush and apply the paint quickly and 
evenly to the floor. It will not take long and 
you will have a bright, clean kitchen awaiting 
you in the morning. Stir the paint thoroughly 
before using, and if too thick to brush out 
well, thin with boiled linseed oil or a little 
spirits of turpentine. If the floor ha# never 
been painted or oiled, the paint must be reduced 
with linseed oil for the first coat. Use one 
quart of oil to one gallon of paint. 

A dull, yellowish-grey paint does not show 
the dust and footprints as a more decided color 
does. A painted floor should never be scrub- 
bed with soap and hot water, but frequently 
wiped with warm water. When it becomes 
spotted with grease orJso badly soiled that 





. A STYLISH SPECIMEN. 


warm water will not clean it, it may be scrub- 
bed and another thin coat of paint applied. 
Nextto painted floors are stained and var- 
nished floors. Prepared stains can now be pur- 
chased in any quantity and color desired. 
Directions for using accompany each package. 








jut stains can be successfully prepared at 
home and the following method is a safe one 
to follow: For a medium-sized room take two 
quarts of boiled linseed oil and heat boiling 
hot and apply with a soft brush or mop. Be 
careful to apply the oil with the grain of the 
wood. Ifa plain oil finish is desired the floor 
may be left in this condition; many prefer it to 
taking the extra trouble of applying the stain. 

The stain may be made by adding an ounce 
or two, according to the color desired, of burnt 
sienna, umber or any coloring matter to a 
quart of boiled linseed oil. Put the oil in a 
kettle and add « piece of beeswax the size of a 
hickory nut and heat boiling hot. After the 
beeswax is dissolved remove from the stove 
and add the coloring matter. The beeswax 
will give a pretty gloss and it will not be neces- 
sary to apply a coat of varnish. If the floor is 
varnished it often proves unsatisfactory as it is 
almost impossible to keep it free from spots. A 
stained floor polished with wax is beautiful 
but on the account of its slippiness it cannot 
be recominended where there are children or 
aged people. 





Drying and Cooking Corn. 
CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 

H. Pistarius asks ‘“‘ Will sweet corn be as 
good dried without cooking as with?” Yes, 
and far better. Gather the corn as soon as it is 
fit for table use, which is as soon as the grains 
are well grown and while yet full of milk, 
carefully husk and silk it, while perfectly fresh, 
and with a sharp knife shave it from the cob. 
Most persons cut the whole grain from the 
cob, but if dried without cooking it should be 
sliced or shaved off quite thinly. Place in 
scant layers in shallow pans in avery moderate 
oven until the milk is set, stirring often that it 
will dry easily, and taking great care that it 
does not scorch or even brown. When dried 
sufficiently for the milk to be set, remove from 
the oven and place out of doors and finish 
drying in sun and air. When thoroughly dry 
put away in a dry place for winter use. 

To cook corn dried by this process, take 
about one half as much corn as will be needed 
for the table, wash carefully, barely cover with 
cold water, and set on the back of the stove 
where it will slowly warm. Watch it closely 
and as it swells and absorbs the water add 
more, cold always. In three or four hours it 
should be thoroughly swelled and very tender. 
Add salt, pepper and a cup of rich, sweet milk 
or cream. Place over a quick fire and smooth 
a scant tablespoon of flour in a little cold milk. 
As soon as the corn boils, pour this in slowly, 
stirring constantly to prevent lumps; let boil up 
once more and serve at once. The entire boil- 
ing process should not occupy more than three 
minutes. If carefully dried and cooked accord- 
ing to these directions it can hardly be told by 
the taste from fresh corn. 





October Delicacies. 


Such of the Italian cookery as can be divested 
of the flavor of oil and garlic often proves pal- 
atable to American palates. At any rate I can 
answer for the excellence of the following 
recipes given ine by a pretty and cultivated 
young Italian girl whom I met at the World’s 
fair. What Indian meal is to the American, 
semolina is to the Italian. It can be pur- 
chased at Italian groceries, or a substitute 
may be obtained by mixing equal parts of 
wheat flourand coarsely ground yellow meal. 

Cup Puddings.—Soak three ounces of semo- 
lina in a bowl with enough milk to cover for 
half an hour; drain and put into a saucepan 
with three half pints of boiling milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; two of butter and a 
dash of grated lemon rind; stir over the fire in 
a double boiler for 15 minutes; let it cool a lit- 
tle and whisk into it four well whipped eggs; 
turn into buttered cups, bake in a moderate 
oven for 10 minutes and serve with a sweet 
sauce. Tf desired this mixture may be baked 
for 35 minutes in a dish instead of in cups, or it 
may be steamed for 40 minutes. A pleasant 
sauce is made by dissolving some tart jelly or 
jam in as much water; thicken with a tea- 
spoonful of corn starch and add a bit of butter. 

Italian Johnny Cake.—if made properly this is 
really delicious. Mix four tablespoonfuls of 
the semolina smoothly in a pint of warm milk; 
add a pint of boiling milk and cook steadily in 
a double boiler until it thickens which will be 
about 10 minutes; add a pinch of salt and three 
ounces of butter; pour out into a pie dish to 
stiffen and cool. Cut in neat slices, place a lit- 
tle butter and grated cheese between each lay- 
erand bake brown in a quick oven. It is used 
like tapioea for thickening soups and broths 
and in every way is very nutritious and health- 
ful. 

Sweet Tomato Pickle.—It will not be too late 
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to put up a few jars of tomato pickle, if you spices one ounce of each may be used instead 
have not done so before this. Peel and slice7 of the ground if preferred. 
Ibs of tomatoes, dropping them into the pre- Roast Wild Duck.—These will soon be in sea- 
serving kettle and placing between the layers son and a word as to the manner of cooking 
light brown sugar until you have used 5} lbs; them will be of interest to'young housekeepers. 
cover with a quart of good vinegar, add one An old saying, “Dress your duck, place it ona 
ounce of cloves and one ounce of cinnamon dish and allow a very slow cook to walk 
and mace mixed, tied up in a bit of cheese- through a hot kitchen with it,” gives one the 
cloth and stew all together for one hour. Seal idea, as it is intended to do, that, a duck well 
upinecans. If preferred, or for a change, the doneis a duck spoiled. Hang the bird for 
tomatoes may.be left whole, when it will be five days then pick, draw and singe; wipe out 
necessary to select small fruit. with a damp cloth; rub the breast inside with 
Green Tomato Soy.—There will certainly be araw onion: put ina spoonful of uncooked 
some green tomatoes on the vines which you cranberries or two of jelly; sew up tightly, 
can save from the clutches of Jack Frost by truss in shape, rub the breast with butter and 
making into a delicious pickle. Slice a gallon of bake 20 minutesin a very hot oven. The cran- 
tomatoes without peeling; add six good sized berries will burst and give a delicious flavor 
onions also sliced, one quart of vinegar, a pint to the meat of the breast. 
of sugar, one tablespoonful each of pepper, salt — 
and ground mustard and half a tablespoonful In Paris during the session of the congress of 
each of allspice and cloves. Stew until tender, free-thinkers, one eminent thinker, striking an 
stirring often, and put up in pint jars. Whole attitude, passionately exclaimed, “Gentlemen, 
TI am an atheist. thank God!” 
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What Christmas 
Will be Like in 2000 


EDWARD BELLAMY, the famous author of ‘‘ Looking Back- 

ward,”’ tells just what a Christmas will be like in the year 

2000; how people will celebrate it, etc., etc., in an inter- 
esting article written for 


The Ladies’ 


Home Journal : 
Popular features, also, by : 
| 

3 

ad 


William Dean Howells 
Frank R. Stockton 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
Mary E. Wilkins 
Mrs. Lyman Abbott 
Mrs. WHITNEY Eugene Field 





All these authors, and two-score more, are in the 
numbers of the JouRNAL which will be sent 


The Rest of the Year for 25 Cents 


Either one of the two Holiday Issues is alone worth this sum. 


Send 25 Cents now to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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“Se oery WEQUVne ot ABVANES 
FOR GO DAYS ONLY. 
FREE EXAMINATION. 
Box of 50 Cigars ard Watch for $2.95. 


109,000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
CUT THiS CUT andsend it tous with your name and 


: a] address, (no 
money required in advance) and we will send to you by ex- 

4 press, same day as we receive your order, one box containing 
(Ou : and in th age a@ 


W#senuine 
¥onamel dial, oil tempered, unbreakable main spring, fin 

#ished train, jeweled balance, dust proof, finely polished case; a 

i time keeper and fully warranted for fiveycars, aguar- 

'# antee withevery watch. Wewill alsosend in same package a 

beautiful Gold Plated Chain and Charm to go with the 

. Youexaminethegoods at the express officeand ifsatis- 

factory.pay the express agent§2.95 and expresscharges,and the 

box of 5) cigars, and watch, chain andcharm arcyours, Asthis 

= offer is made solely to introduce our famous 10c. cigar, and to 

Px) srotect ourselves against dealers and speculators ordering in 

q arge quantities, we will notsell more than three boxes 

and t e watches toany oneperson. Write to-day. Address 
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HOME HANDIWORK. 


Treatment For a Mantel. 








The plain, old-fashioned wooden mantels 
one usually sees in old country houses are 
often a great eyesore to those who own the 
house and would like it to be artistic and 
homelike. The common lambrequin that has 
had its day but recently is not altogether de- 
sirabie, on harmonious grounds, for it gives an 
unbalanced appearance to the mantel and is, 
moreover, rather stiff in effect when hanging 
straight down from the edge. The mantel 
searfs, so charming sometimes, hardly take 
kindly to the old-time mantels and seem oddly 
out of place wponthem. Besides they would 
only half hide the bare stretch of painted 
woodwork,- and the poor effect would only be 
emphasized by their use. The accompanying 
illustration offers a suggestion as to the treat- 
ment of one of these old mantels. A double 
rail of brass rods runs’ around the 








ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED MANTEL. 


edge above, while below is a lambrequin fas- 
tened closely to the under edge of the mantel 
and gathered a few inches down, drawing it in 
both in front and on the sides. The portion 
below this first ‘‘gather’’ is a puff, from which 
hangs a fringe to match the material used in 
the lambrequin. The illustration is offered as 
a suggestion, to be modified as suits individual 
tastes. If it be impossible to procure such a 
brass railing as is figured, a rail of a different 
sort can be used, the point being to provide 
some arrangement above the mantel to bal- 
ance that below. Such a railing, also, sets off 
admirably the bric-a-brac that may be display- 
ed upon the mantel. 








Possibilities of Blue Denim. 
MRS L. E. CHITTENDEN. 





sine denim, or denim in any color, is widely 
known now to be the best among the cheapest 
materials. Its wearing qualities are apparent- 
ly illimitable, as are its colors unfading. Blue 
denim is always procurable in a country town; 
when one is furnishing a summer cottage, and 
at one’s wits’ ends for something for hangings, 
pillows, or some purpose, demanding immedi- 
ate attention, they may be sure that however 
small and scarce the shops may be, the above 
mentioned material, serving in its humble ca- 
pacity of furnishing overalls for the farmers 
round about, is a staple product of the country 
stores. 

A mistress of atiny manse in the country 
discovered that her dining room, in the tail 
end of winter, was down at the heel, and, as 
company was company was coming, she flew to 
“the store,” which sold everything from cod- 
fish to cabinet organs, and purchased such a 
liberal quantity of blue denim that the store- 
keeper looked at her suspiciously, evidently 
convinced that her husband, a well-known pol- 
itician, was intending to buy the granger vote 
by presenting all the tillers of the soil. in that 
precinct with new overalls! The dining-room 
table, its surface now defaced by hot dishes, 
was entirely covered, when not in use, with 
two strips of the denim, each two yards and a 
half long, neatly and flatly stitched through 
the middle—though, of course, a city shop 
could have furnished the cut denim in any 
color fifty inches wide. The spread was then 
bound all around with the goods cut bias, and 
on its wrong or light side. This binding was 
about one finger deep when finished. The 
floor was covered with plain white matting as 
it was so old and warped as to render the idea 
of paint or stain impracticable. Under the 
table was a dull blue art square about the same 
shade as the denim, relieved with old gold. 

This was a charmingly old-fashioned house, 
and one side of this room opened into an old, 
disused conservatory. The partition had been 
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taken away, and the lead-colored ceiled walls 
were painted ivory white and the three long 
windows looking out on a delicious view, were 
simply hung with shades. The matting strip 
in here was piled with floor cushions, whereon 
sat those who loved to look out on the ever- 
shifting panorama of sea and sky, with sharp 
silhouette of mountains in the distance. A 
light bamboo couch was also placed in this 
alcove, and the arch dividing it from the dining 
room was hung with blue denim curtains 
finished like the table cover. 

The tiny china closet proving inadequate for 
the supply of china, and a sideboard being out 
of the question just then, the ubiquitous pack- 
ing box fitted with three shelves, received the 
boil-over of the dishes. This box was painted 
ivory white also, after atiny set of drawers, 
erstwhile intended for spools, was screwed fast 
to the top. This was touched up with gold, and 
the result was all its ingenious designer had 
imagined, especially after its contents were 
concealed behind denim curtains. Denim is 
said to make excellent crumb cloths, and to 
look and wear well, especiaily if fastened down 
with enormous brass-headed brads that come 
for that purpose. 

A lady confessed recently that one of her 
petticoats was made of blue denim, and she had 
often been complimented on its hang and the 
spring it gave her tailor-made gowns. She had 
it made as an experiment and it had proved a 
most successful one. Slip-covers for mattress 
covered cots, made of denim, ruftied and boxed, 
are charming, and always look clean, and the 
whole affair makes an excellent bedroom couch, 
available as a single bed when pressed for 
room. Verily the discoverer of the possibili- 
ties of this material for decoration was a 
genius. 





California Knit Lace. 


CARRIE FISHER. 


Cast on thirty-one stitches and knit across 
plain. 

Ist row—Slip one, knit nine, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit ten, over, narrow, knit 
one, over three times, narrow, over, knit two. 

2d row—Knit four, make four stitches of the 
three loops by alternately knitting plain and 
purl, knit fifteen, purl one, knit eleven. 

3d row—Slip one, knit seven, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
nine, Over, narrow, knit six, over, knit two. 





4th row—Knit twenty-two, purl one, knit 
three, purl one, knit nine. 

5th row—Slip one, knit five, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit four, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit eight, over, narrow, knit six, over, 
knit two. 

6th row—Knit twenty-one, purl one, knit 
seven, purl one, knit seven. 

7th row—Slip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit eight, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit seven, over, narrow, knit six, 
over, knit two. 

8th row—Knit twenty, purl one, knit eleven, 
purl one, knit five. 

9th row—Slip one, knit one, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit twelve, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit six, over, narrow, knit four, nar- 
row, over, knit two. 

10th row— Knit eighteen, purl one, knit fif- 
teen, purl one, knit three. 

1ith row—Siip one, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit eight, narrow, over twice 
narrow, knit nine, over, narrow, knit three 
narrow, over, knit two. 

12th row—Knit twenty, purl one, knit eleven, 
purl one, knit five. 

13th row—Slip one, knit five, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit four, narrow, over twice, 
narrow, knit twelve, over, narrow, knit two, 








narrow, Over, knit two. 

14th row—Knit twenty-two, purl one, knit 
seven, purl one, knit seven. 

15th row—Slip one, knit seven, narrow, over 
twice, narrow twice, over twice, narrow, knit 
fifteen, over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, 
knit two. 

16th row—Knit twenty-four, purl one, knit 
three, purl one, knit nine. 

17th row—Slip one, knit nine, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit eighteen, over, narrow 
twice, over, knit two. 

18th row—Knit twenty-six, purl one, knit 
eleven. 

19th row—Slip one, knit twenty-two, slip one, 
narrow, bind over one, knit two. 

20th row—Bind off five, knit thirty. 








Double Photograph Holder. 


A homemade photograph holder for two 
S ee photographs is 
iJ MY-¥ shown in the il- 
lustration, two 
7’) flaps being ar- 
| flay eing ar 
<4 ranged to fold 
over the pic- 
tures. The hold- 
er is a rectangu- 
lar piece of 
il pasteboard, or 
| pulp-board cov- 
, ¥ ered with parch- 
PRETTY FRAME FOR IFHOTO- ment or water- 
GRAPHS. color paper on 
which any design desired can be sketched in 
pen and ink or in water colors. An opening is 
left at the top between the pasteboard and the 
water-color paper for slipping in the photo- 
graphs. 


















Gleaned from Experience.—Cleanliness has 
been styled the cardinal virtue of cooks. Food 
is more healthy, as well as palatable, cooked in 
a cleanly manner. Many lives have been lost 
in consequence of carelessness in using brass, 
copper and glazed earthen cooking utensils. 
The two first should be thoroughly cleansed 
with salt and hot vinegar before using and no 
oily or acid substance, after being cooked, 
should be allowed to cool or remain in any of 
them. 

Pickles should never be kept in glazed ware, 
as the vinegar forms a poisonous compound 
with the glazing. 

To clean a spice mill, grind a handful of raw 
rice through it. 

A very simple way to keep cheese in the best 
condition, is to take a piece of clean, old mus- 
lin, dip it in white wine, squeeze out the excess 
of wine, and wrap the cheese init. Thus the 
cheese is kept moist.—[E. M. Lucas. 





Talk All Around the Table. 





Asked and Answered.—Who can furnish me 
me with a pattern for the doily shown in the is- 
sue of Sept 1 on Page 237—[{C. A. Sherwood. 

I have found that keeping tar in the infested 
closet or pantry in an open-mouthed vessel (an 
old tin can will do) nearly filled with water, will 
drive away ants. [I have used this remedy for 
years.—[C. W. T. 

Replying to Leona I send the following re- 
cipe for watermelon pickles: Cut watermelon 
rinds in strips one inch wide and three or 
four inches long. Carefully remove all the 
red pulp and outer green rind and soak in 
salt water overmight. In the morning place one 
quart of good sharp vinegar in granite kettle over 
a quick fire. Add two heaping teacups of granu- 
lated sugar and atablesspoonful each of broken 
cinnamon and cloves. Let boil thoroughly, skim 
if necessary. Remove the melon rinds from the 
salt water,rinse and drain. Drop into the boiling 
vinegar as many rinds as it will cover and cook 15 
or 20 minutes or until they may be easily pricked 
with a fork. Remove toa jar, add more vinegar, 
sugar and spices if necessary and more rinds, and 
so continue untilall have been used. Pour the 
remainder of the boiling vinegar over the pickles 
filling each jar completely full, and seal. This will 
be ready for use as soon as cold, or will keep for 
years. he boiling vinegar and sugar make a 
syrup that is particularly fine. I prefer this 
method of making sweet pickles to any I have 
ever used.—[Clara Sensibaugh Everts. 

Will somebody please explain through this 
paper something of the solution of charades?—[M. 
Eddy, Elkhart, Ind. 





Another Cure for Laziness.—S. O. Green’s 
story of the woman who split and burned the hay- 
rack tocook the dinner with reminds me of 
another who had great trouble to obtain wood of 
any kind,and in a fit of exasperation sent her boy 
to the store one day to tell his father the house 
was afire, and when he came running in great 
haste bringing all his clerks and wanting to 
know where the fire was that he might put it out, 
she coolly informed him there was no fire, nor 
wood enough to kindle one either. Needless to 
say she got her wood for that day, though wheth- 
er the lesson was a permanent one or not 1 never 
heard.—[Jasmine. 











ACTIVE YOUNG WOMANHOOD. 


Money-Making for Girls. 


VELMA CALDWELL MELVILLE, 





The competent operator of one good knitting 
machine in every village or country place is 
sure of a comfortable income, or at least this 
has been the experience of those I have 
known. Any ambitious young woman can 
during the summer earn $25 by picking fruit, 
helping a neighbor or in some such way that 
she might not care to permanently follow. Or 
she might borrow this sum, feeling sure she 
could repay it. With even less than this 
amount a good knitting machine and an abun- 
dant supply of yarn can be obtained. A friend 
of mine paid $20 for her machine, when they 
were much higher than now. To her—a young 
girl who earned a good living for some years 
by this means—the writer is indebted for the 
following facts. She charged 10c for knitting 
woolen socks and 15e for stockings, her pat- 
rons, of course, furnishing their own yarn. 
How many busy housewives will spend time 
knitting for their family when the whole year’s 
work could be accomplished at the above 
prices and in afew hours? Not many, I fancy. 

This young woman livedin a small village 
and did knitting for almost every family. 
When times were dull, or between seasons, she 
knit up cotton yarn for store sale. This yarn 
cost her from 28c to 25e per Ib. One pound 
made about eight pairs of socks and these sold 
at the rate of $1 per dozen. Almost any gen- 
eral store will put the socks on sale for a very 
small commission. Again, if one can secure 
just one customer in a large town, that one will 
be sure to bring many others. It is an easy, re- 
spectable and fairly remunerative occupation, 
this operating a knitting machine. One can be 
at home and neatly dressed. There is less 
competition than one usually meets in “money- 
making.’’ Machines can now be obtained that 
will not only knit and foot hosiery, but make 
jackets, underwear and the like. 








Agatha’s Business, 
E. F. MOSBY. 


“Look at these tramps, Nell,’’ and Lucy held 
up some bunches of wild violets which she had 
just uprooted. Just above the close tangle of 
vigorous roots, were the little violet-coloredg 
three-sided seed-boxes, so near the ground that 
their seed could hardly be lost or scattered. 

“You shouldn’t call them tramps,” said 
Agatha, coming to look too. ‘They are decid- 
edly settlers.” 

“At any rate, they shall not locate in my 
beds of sweet violets. They would take the 
whole ground in a season.”’ 

Lucy and Agatha were two brave sisters, who 
after many years of sewing and _ teaching 
had resolved upon trying a violet farm, 
and were doing well. Agatha had _ writ- 
ten me last week, however, that she had gone 
into a new business of her own. When I had 
questioned her this morning, she answered 
laughingly, “Let Lucy show you the violets 
first, because part of my stock-in-trade comes 
from them.” 

“Here are my cold-houses,” said Lucey, 
throwing aside the intruders and leading the 
way. ‘The temperature is never above 40 de- 
grees you see. [have only two varieties, a 
double blue anda double white violet, each 
very fragrant. I pot them in summer and 
plant in the houses in winter. The soil has to 
be thoroughly prepared and kept clean. Eas- 
ter and Christmas are our busy séasous, cut- 
ting the violets and putting them in bunches 
of 50. The stems are run through a_ piece of 
stiff paper to keep the blossoms out of water, 
and they must not be sprinkled, only kept in a 
cool, dark place until shipped.” 

Just at that moment Agatha came up with a 
tray of the double violets, carefully picked 
without stems. What could that mean? 
“Come,” she said gaily, “the cook is calling 
me.’ As we entered the kitchen, I saw arich, 
thick syrup of confectioner’s sugar on the stove. 

“Just done, Miss Agatha,” said the cook. 

“Very well, Mary, I'll finish,’ and she turn- 
ed in the violets. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, “candied violets.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “that’s my branch of 
the business,”’ and while she drained the fra- 
grant candies on a sieve and dried them in a 
cool oven, she told me of her work. 

“These are not my only candies. The 
fashion of yellow lunches or pink teas, of vio- 
let or rose parties, brings me a crowd of orders. 
I have crystallized rose leaves anc cherries 
and raspberry and strawberry drops when 
pink is the desired color. I make the — 
berry and the strawberry juice myself and add 
it when the syrup is just ready to candy. 
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Then I beat the syrup well and let it boil just 
one minute more. 

“And for yellow candies ?”* I asked. 

“Orange chips are my favorites. I slice the 
peel very thin and soak.in cold water for 12 
hours and then boil until it is tender. I take 
sugar—a pound of sugar for a pound of orange 
peel—and put with the orange juice, boiling 
the chips in it till the syrup candies, when I 
take out each piece and let it dry thoroughly. 
My bonbons have quite a reputation now, and 
the secret of my success is’’—she paused for a 
moment—‘‘my boxes.’’ I looked around the 
room. 

“They are in my studio,’’ and taking me there 
she showed me piles upon piles of dainty box- 
es, violet or yellow or pink, tied with very nar- 
row ribbons to match. 

“These are the most expensive ones,” and 
she held out one or two, painted with a 
careless spray of violet blossoms and leaves 
and the like. “Where the nodding violet 

rows,” ran through them in irregular gold 
etters. 

“Some of the orange bonbon boxes are for 
weddings,’ and she pointed out a pile of white 
ones, With a different design on each one,—a 
cluster of orange leaves or of buds or fully op- 
ened blossoms, with tiny golden wedding bells 
interwoven. ‘They are lovely,’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘the candies are 
very good, but the dainty boxes were needed 
to make them perfect. You know it is the lit- 
tle things, done perfectly, that pay after all.” 





Watermelon Preserves: Remove all the red 
part, pare the rinds, cut into two-inch pieces and 
soak in weak alum water an hour. Now boil in 
clear water, till a silver fork will easily pierce 
the pieces. For every pound of rind allow 2 lbs 
of granulated sugar. To the sugar add a pint of 
water, the juice and half the rind of two lemons, 
boil the rinds in this syrup one hour, remove the 
lemon peel and seal the preserve while boiling 
hot, or place in a jar and tie up when quite cold. 
For pickled watermelon, soak the rinds prepared 
as in the foregoing, in weak vinegar for 12 hours, 
then boil in water till tender. Drain well, then 
cook five minutes in a syrup of 3 lbs of sugar, one 
quart of vinegar, an ounce of broken cinnamon 
and whole cloves (tied in a bag). Can while hot.— 
{Sarah E. Wilcox. 





Naughty boys in Brooklyn, N Y, made « 
good deal of money out of an old billy-goat 
which has been sold repeatedly for 15c to 50c. 
The owner would send him to the pound as a 
stray, receive the $2 which Brooklyn pays for 
the delivery there of a stray goat, and go off to 
bear the news that the goat was in custody. 
Then the goat would be sold as has been men- 
tioned, and presently returned again as a stray. 
The business became so lively that the mayor 
suspended the payment of the bounty. 








Saved by a Newspaper. 


THE WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE OF AN OLD 
SOLDIER. 








John L. Fuller, of Deposit, Reads a News- 
paper and Thereby Saves His Life—A 
Remarkable Story Verified Under 
Oath. 

(From the Port Jarvis, N. Y., Union.) 

*The more one learns and knows, the better 
qualified we are to judge of what we see and hear.” 
It was the privilege of a Unionreporter to prove the 
above assertion only a few days ago, it being vis 
ibly demonstrated in a most pleasing and sub- 
stantial manner by a meeting with John L. Fuller, 
who resides in Deposit, N. Y. Mr. Fuller is a man 
fifty-eight years of age and was a soldier in the 
late war. Mr. Fuller has been in poor health for 
several years; when the reporter met him his 
looks, actions and appearance were so much 
ehanged for the better that the reporter inquired 
what he had been doing to bring it about. With 
a smile, changing into a self-satisfied look, he 
made the following interesting statement: 

“As you know, my heaith has been poor for sev- 
eral years. Some four years ago I went to Ken- 
tueky to work, thinking the climate would benocfit 
me. I worked there for some time and my gen- 
eral health was very much improved. After re- 
maining there several months, I found that I had 


contracted that terri Lle disease, malaria, whieh 
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rendered me unfit for work, and I was obliged to 
return home. The bad cough which I had before 
I went South, and which had nearly. left me, re- 
turned with renewed and aggravated severity. 
Iwas greatly troubled with catarrh in my head, 
and the doctors said that one of my lungs was en- 
tirely gone. After consulting several doctors in 
this place and not receiving any encouragement 
I went to Albany and Buffalo, where I saw several 
prominent physicians, all of whom could do noth- 
ing to permanently help me. I came home, and 
after dragging around a long time and growing 
weaker and weaker every week, I was obliged to 
go to bed. 

“T was in constant distress, my appetite was 
gone and my whole system was a total wreck. I 
then realized that my end was near. One day 
while lying in my bed and not able to help my- 
self, I sent for my family doctor, who at once 
came and said, ‘Why didn’t you wait until you 
were dead before you sent for me?’ He then 
gave me a dose which he said would cure or kill 
me, that I could live but a short time as I was. 
I took the chances, and after a severe tussle be- 
tween life and death, I managed to live through 
the ordeal, but received no permanent help. I 
was frequently told by the doctor that I would 
never be able to do any work and that I was 
liable to die any time. With this discouraging 
prospect before me, I knew my stay here was 
short. A little over a year ago I read an account 
in a newspaper of the great cures which Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People had made, and I 
concluded to try a box. Before I had taken all of 
the first box I perceived that my appetite was 
improving and I thought I felt better. I then 
bought six boxes more of the Pink Pills and took 
them regularly until they were all gone. My 
health was so much better by this time that I 
could walk around and could do light work at my 
trade. Lagain bought six boxes more, which has 
just done the business, and I feel like a new man. 
My cough is entirely gone and also the catarrh, 
and Iam feeling strong and well, and I will say 
that I believe and know that if I had not read 
that article about Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills I would 
have been in my grave long ago. They have 
saved my life without a doubt. 

“All of which I have stated in regard to what 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People has done 


for me is true. 
“JOHN L. FULLER.” 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day 

of July, 1893. 
C. E. ScorT, Notary Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing’ specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effects of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in male or 
female, and all diseases resulting from vitiated 
humors in the blood. Pink Pills are sold by all 
dealers, or will be sent post paid on receipt of 
prise, (50 cents a box or 6 boxes for $2.50) by ad- 
dressing Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., or Brockville, Ont. 





14 KARAT 


GOLD FILLED 


atches Almost Given Away. 
THIS OUT and send it 

with your order and we will send 
this beautiful 14 karat Gold Plated 
Watch to you by express for ex- 
amination. You examine it at the 
express office,and if youdon’t think 
it the most extraordinary bargain 
you ever saw leave it 
and you willbe nothing 
out but your time in look- 
ing atit. On the other 
\ hand, if you think i: 
a bargain and equal 
in appearance to the 
best 14 karat gold 
filled watch you 
ever saw, pay the 
express agent our 
Special price, $2,50 
and itis yours. With 




























at prices which are 
almost giving them 
y away. The watc' 
we advertise here ts 
stem winder and 
setter,magnificently 
engraved and fully 
aranteed, Send 
in your order while 





many atthis price 
Address, 


THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING COs, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, (tll. 
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Going on Around Us. 


PATRICIA MOORE. 





Perhaps you’ve heard something about Libe- 
ria and are wondering where and what it is. 
If you’re a real close observer of the newspa- 
pers, you’ve noticed that a great negro coloni- 
zation scheme is on foot. At a convention of 
negroes held at Birmingham, Ala, recently the 
question was discussed. A committee of col- 
ored ministers who had been appointed to go 
to Liberia and investigate its advantages, 
reported that the government of that country 
will give every family emigrating from Amer- 
ica, 20 acres of land and the necessary tools to 
cultivate it. The first party will sail from New 
Orleans early in October. It will be limited to 
300 persons, but if Liberia is up to their expec- 
tations and the promises about land and tools 
are kept, thousands of others will follow. The 
history of Liberia is not very long yet it goes 
away back of those days before people had 
awakened to the belief that it is crime to own 
any human being. 


Seventy-four years ago the republic of Libe- 
ria was founded by a little colony of American 
freedmen and women. They chafed under the 
disadvantages and the barriers that were 
raised up by the color of their skin even in the 
most liberal states. So, like the Pilgrims of 
old, they set out, to find a land where there 
should be equality of opportunity, freedom 
and happiness. After long sufferings and 
hardships, having first tried Sierra Leone, 
where England had established a colony of ex- 
slaves and where the Americans were not wel- 
come, they found their Plymouth rock in the 
inlet which lofty Cape Mesurado on the west 
coast of Africa, partly protects from the sea. 
There they founded Monrovia, the eapital of 
the negro republic. Perhaps because their 
people had suffered so much injustice they 
were careful that none should be pointed out 
in their dealings with others. Gradually as 
newcomers came from America arrangements 
were nade with the native chiefs by which the 
land became a part of Liberia. Several coloniz- 
ing societies from time to time sent out parties 
from the United States and these formed inde- 
pendent settlements, but after awhile all united. 
Quite recently France and England have been 
enlarging their African possessions at Liberia’s 
expense, However, the little republic is likely 
to be left in peace for a while. A treaty was 
signed last February which defined Liberia’s 
boundaries. It’s a good sized country yet with 
400 miles of coast line, 17,000 American negroes 
and about 1,000,000 natives who swear allegi- 
ance to Liberia’s flag. 

Some folks think this an “off year’’ for Arctic 
explorations. Whether the year has anything 
to do with it or not the explorers seem to have 
had hard luck even 
for Arctic travelers 
who always suffer 
awful hardships. 
Lieut Peary who 
sailed from New 
York more than a 
year ago, has just 
been heard from. The 
steamship Falcon 
which went out with 
a rescue party early 
in the summer has 
just returned with 
etters from him and 
bringing back Mrs 
Peary, who accom- 
panied her husband 
on his explorations, 
and their little 
daughter who was 
born about as close to the north pole as it is pos- 
sible to get. That little girl ought to be a plucky 
woman, oughtn’t she? All of the party re- 
turned except Lieut Peary and two young men 
who volunteered to remain with him. One is 
Hugh Johnson Lee and the other Matthew 
Henson, a colored man. They have made some 
important discoveries, but have not accom- 
plished all they expected. The winter was un- 
usually severe and once when they were mak- 
ing a journey they were obliged to turn south 
again because aterrible storm came up, the 
temperature went down to sixty degrees below 
zero, and the dogs that were drawing their 
sleds were frozen in the snow and ice and had 
to be chopped out. 





LIEUT PEARY. 


Dr Frederick A. Cook who was with Lieut 
Peary in one of his previous expeditions or- 
= a sort of excursion party to visit the 

retic ocean. There were old and young, stu- 





YOUNG AND OLD 


dents and professors from colleges, natural- 
ists and botanists and writers and folks who 
just went for the novelty of the thing. They 
started early last summer and they Iave had 
adventures of the kind that are very thrilling 
tozead about but not so pleasant to experience. 
They started in a fine iron steamer, the Miran- 
da. Where she is just at present noone can 
say for certain. The chances are she is near 
the bottom of the sea but there is a possibility 
that she is floating about, a sort of modern fly- 
ing Dutchman, fully equipped, with several 
thousand dollars worth of ammuniticn, guns, 
scientific instruments, a thousand photograph 
plates, all the excursionists’ clothes, the table 
set for breakfast and twolive pigs roaming at 
will. That’s the way the Miranda was when 
Dr Cook and his party abandoned her expect- 
ing her to sink. She had a big hole in her 
water ballast tank but she didn’t sink while 
she remained in sight, and as she had five air- 
tight compartments and a light cargo Dr Cook 
thinks there is just a possibility of her going 
on until she bangs right into the north pole. 





To begin with the Miranda ran into an ice- 
berg and got hurt. She had to go into port to 
be made seaworthy again. Then after going 
another ways a storm sent her on a rock and 
made the hole in her water ballasttank. They 
put into Sukkentoppen in Greenland and found 
it wasn’t likely another ship would be along 
for a year ormore. The prospect of blubber 
and seal oil as steady diet wasn’t pleasant so 
Dr Cook and severai companions set sail in an 
open boat and after ten days returned with a 
Gloucester fishing vessel which agreed to tow 
the Miranda to some Canadian port. A storm 
threatened and it was feared the Miranda would 
sink so everybody got on board the Rigal, the 
towline was cut and to everyone’s surprise the 
Miranda steamed off as merrily as you please. 
So that’s the end of the summer excursion to 
Greenland, but Dr Cook says he’s going again 
next year. 





There is no telling what we shall yet be able 
to do in the way of navigating the air. Every 
day almost there is some new invention in bal- 





A NEW TYPE OF BALOON. 


loons or flying machines. The German em- 
sy is deeply interested in ballooning and has 
een on the point of earning the distinction of 
being the first crowned head to make an ascent 
ina balloon, ever so many times. The em- 
ress’ fears and his dislike of throwing sucha 
1eavy responsibility on the chief of the aero- 
nautic section of the army, have hindered him, 
itis said. Not that there is much danger, but 
even ordinary risks have to be avoided with 
royal personages. Something quite different 
from the ordinary top-shaped balloon we are 
accustomed to see has been invented by the 
German experts. This balloon is shaped like 
a big horizontal boiler with two baby balloons 
at one end and the basket underneath the cyl- 
inder. These small balloons can be regulated 
by ropes from the basket and help to balance 
the balloon. It is expected these balloons will 
be very useful in sending messages and sup- 
plies in war times. 


—-— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





For October we shall again give 15 prizes for 
the 15 most complete sets of answers to puzzles 
published during October. Remember these 
prizes are awarded those who send in the larg- 
est number of answers to all the questions pu 
lished during the month, and not for separate 
weeks. Webster’s International dictionary will 
be the standard authority and no words will be 
used that cannot be found therein. Any sub- 
scriber can compete for these prizes. Address 
all letters to the Puzzle Editor, this office, and 
do not put other communications in with your 








puzzle answers. The first prize will be $3 in 
cash, and the other prizes will all be good ones. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 


1. REBUS—The T 60 minutes of P monsieur. 

2. CHARADE—My second who was wise, created 
a by trying to cut my whole with my 

rst. 

3. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

LATE ANCLE RACE. 

4. SQUARE WORD—1, a funeral robe; 2, to shun: 
3, stayed; 4, a vassal; 5, a serpent. 

5. BIBLICAL—Who was the first man sold in 
slavery in the bible? Give name and book, chap- 
ter and verse where found. 

THE ANSWERS TO THE AUGUST PUZZLES. 
1—D, daw, darie, wis, e. 
2—Kidnap. 
3—29; Ezra 1, 9, 
4—Under-proportioned. 
5—Away, whoa, roak, yaks. 
6—Balsam. 
7—K, bac, Kahan, car, v. 
8—Moha, onus, huck, asks. 
9—Conadiation. 

10—Sun bed; sullen, dry; eyes, red; mouth 
awry; melt, said; glance, eye. 

1i—Shine, Seney, Sedan, Alice, Grant, Mingo, 
Miami, Centrals, Indiana. 

12—Ineapacity often hides behind cheek 

13—Quadribasic. 

14—Pyrometrical. 

15—Mare, afar, raja, crax, 

16—Asphaltuin. 
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18—Toronto, Auensta, Erie, Orlando, Boston, 
Lowell, Omaha, Banvor. 

19—Halm, aviv, lilt, Moto. 
20—Nebuchaduezzar. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR AUGUST, 





Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Carra C. Parsons, Mass; 
Mrs J. H. Witter, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Ber- 
tha Carpenter, Ct; Clarinda E. Willcutt, Mass; 
Stella Kremer, Ila; Mrs William B. Ripley, Mass; 
T. Swift, Ct; Abby Read, Mass; D. L. Whittemore, 
Ill; Mrs Karl Adam, Md; J. Harvey Briggs, Mass; 
J.C. Bigelow, Ct; L. RK. Brown, Ct. 





Just for Fun. 





“Tn looking out of doors do you “notice how 
bright isthe green grass and the leaves?” 
asked an elderly gentleman of a little girl at 
whose home he was visiting. ‘Yes, sir.’’ “Why 
does it appear so much brighter at this time?” 

e asked, looking down upon the bright, 
sweet face with tender interest. ‘“‘Because 
ma has cleaned the windows, and you can 
see out better,’ she said. 





Mr Bicker (to colored servant): You do as I 
tell you. I’m the master of this house. Mrs 
Bicker: And I’m the mistress of it, so you’ll 
mind me before any one else. Rastus: Dat’s 
all very well. I doan care a picayune w’ich is 
de mas’r or de missus. What I want’r know is 
who’s de boss’? 


Cholly (off to college): Goodby, mamma. 
I’ll write every day, and don’t forget to send 
me some cookies every time you bake. Cholly 
(returning a year later): Aw—how do, moth- 
er; weally I’m delighted to see you, y’now. 





‘““Where’s yer daddy ?” 
“He’s plowin’.” 

“An’ where’s yer mammy ?” 
“Makin’ him plow.” 


Landlady: I believe in letting coffee boil for 
thirty minutes; that’s the only way to get the 
ood out of it. New boarder (tasting his and 
eaving it): You succeeded admirably, ma’am. 


“T tell you,” said one of the conversational- 
ists who were gathered about the village store, 
“some men has the knack. Look at Si Per- 
kins. Everything ‘he touches turns ter 
money.” 

“Yes,’* remarked Hiram Stackers. ‘ Thet’s 
the difference between me an’ Si. I teched 
some real money once, an’ I’m durned ef it 
didn’t turn into sawdust.” 


Jack: Now that we are engaged may I drink? 

Amy: No. 

Jack: May I smoke? 

Amy: No. 

Jack: May I play cards? 

Amy: No. 

Jack: What may I do? 

Amy: You may think what a lucky fellow 
you are. 

He: Have you ever noticed what simple 


tastes Mrs Allcash has? She: Goodness, yes. 
I met her husband to-day. 
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Noble Gifts to Libraries. 


Speaking of free libraries, those educators of 
the people and brighteners of rural life, a plain 
farmer and his wife who live in Massachusetts, 
and another farmer in the same state, deserve 
a thought from every farm family in the coun- 
try. The excellent couple referred to had lived 
out the years allotted to mankind and by thrift 
and hard work aceumuiated a modest fortune, 
something like $30,050. They had no descend- 
ants or kin who would need the money, and so 
they decided to give the bulk of it to the town 
where they had always resided, for a building 
in which to house its free public library. The 
other person, Stephen Meekins, was found after 
his death to have practiced the most rigid self- 
denial that his entire savings might be used to 
found a library. Mr and Mrs Haston, for 
this is the name of the couple,and Mr Meekins 
as well, had never enjoyed the benefits of a 
liberal education, but throughout their quiet, 
unpretentious lives their thoughts and sym- 
pathies had traveled far beyond the scenes of 
their own labors and personal wants. An ap- 
preciation of the value of education, and a de- 
sive to be of service to their fellow men, 
prompted the generous gifts. The Haston 
library has now been dedicated, at North 
Brookfield, in the presence of a very distin- 
guished company and with addresses from 
Senator Hoar and other eminent men, and the 
name Haston stands over the entrance of the 
handsome building in enduring granite. Steps 
are now being taken to establish the Meekins 
library. In the instance of the venerable 
couple, the givers will never want for their 
daily bread, for the town is to pay them inter- 
est upon the money during the remainder of 
their lives. Now, aid thus given to small pub- 
lic libraries is notable in at least two ways. 
The deed marks a breadth of view, a foresight 
and a spirit of liberal culture which reminds 
us of those grandfathers and greatgrandfathers 
of ours whose thoughts were not all of the pre- 
sent moment and of the jingling dollar, who 
planted trees which shade the homes of their 
descendants to-day; who built their dwellings 
ample and substantial and good to look upon; 
who toiled that their sons might become teach 
ers and merchants and lawyers; who in a word 
were men of broad views and wide sympathies, 
And the share which the wife has in that gift 
need not be dwelt upon. How much the build- 
ing up of a competence depends upon the wife, 
any right-minded man is ready to acknowledge 
with gratitude. The voluntary and happy dis- 
posal of that competence for others means as 
much for the wife as for the husband, and per- 
haps even more. 





Practical Books for Autumn. 





Mushrooms, How to Grow Them ($1.50*), by 
William Falconer, is an interesting treatise on 
this very interesting topic. There are thou- 
sands of farms where there are cellars under 
buildings which could be utilized for growing 
these high-priced edibles, if the farmer or the 
son know how to do it. This book will tell 
him in simple language how to grow this win- 
ter crop. 

Draining for Profit and Draining for Health 
($1.50*) ,by George E. Waring Jr,is just at this 
time of special interest, and if carefully read 
by many thousands of farmers, would put them 
in the way of doing cheaply, much desirable 
work,—desirable too from a sanitary and fi- 
nancial standpoint. 

The Cider Makers’ Handbook ($1*), by J. M. 
Trowbridge, will be found to contain much 
valuable information. It not only tells us how 
to make cider but what is of vastly greater im- 
portance, how to keep it pure and sweet. The 
book has received the warmest encomiums from 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


practical people who have profited by its care- 
fully prepared pages. 

Feeding Animals ($2*), by Elliot W. Stewart 
is, all things considered, one of the most valua- 
ble books ever published for the farmer. The 
average man hears scientists talk about “bal- 
anced rations’ but has avery vague idea of 
what a balanced ration is. This book, now es- 
pecially seasonable as the time draws near when 
the business of cattle feeding assumes its great- 
est proportions, makes all these feeding pro- 
blems so plainthat not eventhe wayfaring man 
need errtherein. The farmer whoowns one and 
studies it carefully is sure to become a more 
intelligent disptnser of cattle foods and will 
also buy, when buy he must, with discretion 
and knowledge. ~* 

Land Draining ($1*), an illustrated handbook 
on the principles and practice of farm drain- 
ing, by Manly Miles, M D, F. R. M. &., is 
another seasonable and valuable book, giving 
to practical men all that science has taught 
and experience demonstrated as useful in this 
line, up to the present time. There is sv large 
a proportion of farms where a gentle stimulant 
is needed in this direction that we do not hesi- 
tate to specially commend this book. 








A Famous Artist and Author. 





The author of the novel Trilby, which is 
now being read by a considerable part of the 
feminine population, at least, is George Du 
Maurier, whose caricatures and sketches 
have been a feature of Punch, the English hu- 
murous weekly, for a score of years past. To 
the average reader Du Maurier’s drawings are 
all alike, but the critics find great merit in 
them. Itis only afew years since this artist 
took to novel writing, his first work bearing 
the title Peter Ibbetson. The chief interest of 





GEORGE DUMAURIER. 


Trilby centers in a little group of artists in the 
Latin quarter of Paris, the heroine, Trilby, be- 
ing a “model” who posed for such as they. 
Whether the tendency of the story is toward 
immorality is a frequent topic of discussion at 
present. A high authority in matters of criti- 
cism and morality, the Outlook of New York, 
says: “For unchastity in woman it (Trilby) 
inspires rather the condonation which comes 
of comparative indifference, than the forgive- 
ness which comes of a pure and pitying love.” 
George Du Maurier was born in Paris 60 
years ago, but removed to England when he 
was 17 and has become thoroughly anglicized. 
His parents tried to make achemist of him, 
but his laboratory grew into an artist’s studio. 
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New Books on Our Table. 





The Biggle Horse Book, is a neatly bound lit- 
tle volume, illustrated, treating of the horse in 
a plain, practical manner (50c*). 


A Story from Pullmantown, (25c) by Mrs Nico 
Bech-Meyer, closes with the period when the 
famous strike of 1894 began. The writer sym- 
pathizes strongly with the operatives in that 
much talked of place. 


Canadian Dairies.—In the third annual report 
of the dairy commissioner of Canada, James 
W. Robertson gives us an interesting collection 
of matter, especially to the cheese makers. 
They do not ‘tackle kindly” to filled cheese 
men in this part of the Queen’s dominions 
hence the high reputation of Canadian cheese. 

An Intra-Mural View, is a dainty booklet il- 


lustrating the new and elegant quarters of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal in Philadelphia. ; 


Five Hundred Places to Sell Manuscripts.— 
This is anew departure in literature, being a 
list of all the best places for selling manuscript 
with many valuable details as to methods, 
kinds of literature most in demand, revision, 
etc. ($1*). 

Normandy Cattle Herd Book, Vol 9, is a neat 

aper volume with illustrations of this famous 
reed of cattle. It is in the French language. 





The Literary World. 


Authors Old and New.—The South has a new 
me whose verses in the Atlanta Constitution 
lave been copied by newspapers all over the 
country and much enjoyed. His name is 
Frank L. Stanton, and a book of his poems 
will soon appear. 


Conan Dowle has come over from England 
to give readings from his works. 


Mark Twain’s new and thrilling novel, Pud- 
d’nhead Wilson, will be sold by subscription 
only. 


Another volume of poems for and about chil- 
dren, by Eugene Field, will be published be- 
fore long. 


The World’s fair is the scene of a new novel 
by Clara Louise Burnham, entitléd Sweet Clo- 
ver. The heroine, Clover, has a stepson older 
than herself and gets chummy and on good 
terms with him at the exposition. 

F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, is to build 
a fine summer residence in Hanover, N. H., 
about 50 miles north of Kipling’s home in Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 


Anna Katherine Green’s thrilling stories, 
with their detective flavor, are readily dram- 
atized. Her new story Behind Closed Doors 
is now being translated for a Paris theater, and 
a drama based on The Leavenworth Case is 
played in France. 





A class in grammar was reciting, and one of 
the younger boys was asked to compare “‘sick.”’ 
He began thoughtfully, “‘Sick,’’—paused while 
his brain struggled with the problem—then 
finished triumphantly, ‘“‘ Sick, worse, dead.” 





*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpad | Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette place, N Y, on receipt of 

rice. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 
ing to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
rated catalogue sent on request. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 









Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip 

ments or Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever cnoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, wa ree; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 22 Adams Street, Chicago 





42-6 Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 
TIA Perfection Tins require no 
a by mail 30cts, Circulars a 


AgentsW anted. Kichardsun Mig. Co, 5 St, Bath, 
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Little Hensel and Her Goats. 


FRED MYRON COLBY 


Zutphen is a town in the Netherlands, a 
queer old place on the Yssel at the mouth of 
the Berkel, with many canals and multitudin- 
ous windmills. It is very strongly fortified 
and the ancient ramparts could tell many a 
story of war and siege and sally in the old time. 
When Hensel lived the same windmills stretch- 
ed their wide arms over the canals, and the 
lazy barges went creeping up and down the 
tide, and there were the gabled houses with 
the sharp-pitched roofs, and the church —_—s 
like candle extinguishers, and you would al- 
most say, the same swans and storks and the 
same ailkmaids, so little has everything 
changed in these three hundied years. 

They were times of trouble then on account 
of the wars. The men were nearly all off for 
soldiers whether they would or not, and all the 
high-walled towns, in spite of their defenses, 
fell first into the hands of one army and then of 
the other, and fighting was the chief busi- 

) 
nfensel lived in a little tumbledown hut on 
the road from Zutphen to Lachen, which were 
twenty miles apart, but she belonged to the 
former place, although she very seldom went 
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“NO, HILDEBRAND, YOU MUST STAY.” 


there, for the town held a garrison of Spanish 
soldiers and was liable to be attacked any day 
by the English, who had two armies in the 
country, and she had had trouble enough with- 
out going to seek it 

She was scarcely in her teens, a little chunky 
fair-faced Dutch girl, with the yellowest hair 
you ever saw, which she wore in a coil or knot, 
after the fashion of the time. She lived all 
alone except for a big maltese-colored cat 
named Hildebrand which had belonged to her 
brother Dirk, and two very lean goats which 
had been his too. Dirk had gone with the 
Spanish garrison at Zutphen to be a soldier, 
and I suppose that was one reason why she 
was not afraid to live alone. She thought that 
Dirk would see to it that no harm came to her, 
but as it happened he had more than he could 
do to look out for himself. 

Years before when her mother had been alive 
and Dirk was at home they had been quite well 
to do, but the wars had made them very poor. 
Their mother had died one spring of a cold got 
from wading the river to save a cow, which 
very animal was taken by the English before 
the end of the summer. Then the garrison at 
Zutphen seized the other cow and there were 
only the two goats left, and they were so thin 
that they were not worth carrying away. On 
the few pints of milk they gave and a little 
barley breadshe managed to exist and also to 
keep Hildebrand in fair condition. 

One morning—it was in October, 1593—Hilde- 
brand, who had just had his breakfast, sat in 
the doorway of the cottage smoothing his 
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glossy hide, looking about as happy and con- 
tented a grimalkin as you could wish to see. 
The war did not make much difference to him. 
He had his milk just the same, and the 
rats and mice were as thick as though 
there were neither Spaniards nor English in 
the country. His mistress was in the cottage 
putting things to rights for the day, and the 
goats stood outside tied by a long rope toa 
post so that they could not wander away. The 
sunshine poured through the open door show- 
ing the interior of the cottage, which had a 
thatched roof and a chimney that was partly 
tumbled down. The clay floor was hard and 
dry and clean. At one end was asmall fire- 
place, with an empty dinner pot hanging on 
the crane. Above this there was a crucifix, for 
though Hensel was a Protestant, she valued 
the wooden cross and image as one of the early 
possessions of her mother. There was asquare 
window very high up with latticed bars across 
it in checkers. and on the ledge was a brass 
lamp. A low pallet was in one corner, and on 
a rude table were a few pewter and wooden 
dishes. 

When her work was done Hensel took a 
bench that had no back and only three legs 
and sat down in the stream of sunshine that 
poured into the room, which was kitchen, sit- 
ting room and sleeping chamber all in one. 
As she sat there knitting a pair of socks for her 
brother Dirk, the maltese rubbed up close_to 
her, purring audibly. 

“Good old Hildebrand,’’ she said, bending 
down and stroking his soft fur, “don’t you 
wish you could see Dirk? I wish we both 
could.” 

Hildebrand stretched himself on the sun- 
warmed floor, and with a lazy yawn went to 
sleep, with no more thought of the future than 
perchance of a fat mole that he was going to 
vatch for his dinner. But Hensel sat on and 
knitted in the sun, thinking of her mother, of 
Dirk who might have to fight a battle before 
long, and perhaps be wounded or killed, and 
then she would beallalone. What would there 
be to live for then? The tears came to her blue 
eyes at the thought. Her goats kept up a pit- 
teous bleating, and for the first time she be- 
came aware that the soil was all parched 
and bare in the little plot of ground. The 
autumn had been rainless, and even along the 
roadsides the soil was brown and sodden, but 
through the tresses down in the meadow by 
the Yssel she could see that the grass*was 
green and luxuriant. She knew there was 
nothing to eat the herbage, as all the oxen and 
sheep were kept in the city, or only driven 
out under a strong guard to feéd now and then 
in the lowlands, and she thought to herself 
that when the night came she would lead Nan 
and Judy down among the juicy grasses and 
allow them a nibble. It looked very tempt- 
ing in the hot sunshine, that cool, green 
stretch of meadow under the trees, and she 
would have gone there in the daytime only 
that she was afraid to go so far from the house 
on account of the troops of soldiery that were 
constantly marching through the country. In 
the darkness she could avoid them. 

While she sat there in the morning sunshine, 
Hensel heard the sound of hoofs and the jingle 
of spurs and swords, and she was very much 
frightened on glancing out to see a large com- 
pany of mounted soldiers in armor ride along 
toward Zutphen. She saw that they were 
English, for she knew very well the difference 
between the fair, fresh faces and blond beards 
of the islanders as distinguished from the 
swarthy complexions and stiff mustaches of 
the Spaniards. Perhaps they were going to 
attack Zutphen, and there was Dirk, dear 
Dirk, who might be killed by these savage 
soldiers. She was a Hollander and a Protes- 
tant, and she knew that the English were help- 
ing Prince Maurice, their national sovereign, 
but Dirk was withthe Spaniards, and neither 
patriotism nor religion were so strong with her 
yet as were the ties of family and of brother- 
100d. It was not the political character of 
events thatshe thought of, but only what 
would become of her if Dirk should be killed. 

Hler fears were somewhat assnaged late in 
the afternoon by the return of the English 
soldiers, who rode directly by without offering 
to molest her. Evidently there had been no 
battle, and she felt quite relieved, so much so, 
in fact, that she found herself singing as she 
prepared supper. After the évening meal was 
over she put on a pair of wooden shoes much 


too large for her, and over her short petticoat ~ 


she threw a long woolen cloak, and tied a hood 
over her yellow hair, and got ready to go down 
into the meadow with her goats. 

She waited till it was quite dark, and clos- 
ing the window an: door, she said to Hilde- 
brand, who exhibited a desire to wander too, 
“No, Hildebrand, you must stay and keep 
house while I am gone. I will try to be back 
by midnight.’’ People who live alone with 
sats are apt to confide things to them. It was 
a long and lonesome walk for a girl of thirteen 





in time of war, but she felt very little fear. 
And indeed, there seemed to be no particular 
danger, for the Spaniards were all shut up in 
Zutphen, and were not the English many 
miles away by this time? So Hensel thought, 
and she very courageously trudged along, 
leading the two goats who were glad enough 
to follow her. She took a stout staff along 
with her so that she might fasten them to 
browse if she wished. 

The grass was so sweet and abundant in the 
meadows and Nanny and Judy were so eager 
to feed that she stayed longer than she intend- 
ed. She was just thinking that she must re- 
turn when she suddenly became conscious 
that other persons were abroad that night as 
well as she. She heard their voices first, 
rough masculine voices that had an English 
accent. The fact made her a little suspicious, 
and she pulled the goats along under the 
shadow of a tree, where she listened very 
quietly. 

A party was certainly passing through the 
meadow. She counted them and made out 
more than a hundred. What puzzied her most 
was the fact that by the starlight she could see 
that they were dressed like peasant women 
going to market, for they had well filled baskets 
on their heads, but their voices were those of 
men. Thelast couple passed not a rod from 
her, and as one of them stopped to adjust her 
farthingale, she heard the stranger sayin a 
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strong masculine voice, “ A murrain on this 
woman’s rig any way. My sword gets mixed 
up with my legs, and my skirt hangs to my 
feet like a stone pulling me back. I for one 
shall be glad when this toggery comes off and 
I can grasp pike and arquebuse once more like 
a man.’’ 

“Hush!” said the other, “or Sir Francis 
will hear you. Do you believe that we shall 
succeed ?”’ 

And they passed on, conversing in lower 
tones. The girl crouching there in the long 

rass under the trees did not dare to move for 
along time. The meaning of it all was plain 
enough to her now. They were Englishmen 
marching after midnight and in disguise so as 
to surprise the city. They were her foes be- 
cause they were Dirk’s foes, and therefore to be 
avoided, and if possible to be circumvented. 
But how could it be done? And could she, ¢ 
child of thirteen, pit herself againsi Sir Francis 
Vere, one of the best generals and bravest 
fighters that England had in the Netherlands ? 
There was one thing she could do, whatever 
came of it, she could run to the city and warn 
the garrison, and so perhaps save Dirk. 

Although she was all of a tremble, she did 
not pause a moment, but leaving her goats 
grazing under the trees, she hastened away 
through the darkness in the direction of Zut- 
phen. She knew of a circuitous route by 
means of which she hoped to avoid the English 
soldiers and yet reach the city before them. 
They would not think of-attacking the place 
before daybreak, and if she read their plans 
rightly, they could do nothing until the city 
gates were opened. And before that time she 
would have warned the garrison. Her little 
feet made slow progress, and more than once 
she feared she would not get there at all. Once 
or twice she murmured a short prayer as she 
stumbled in the way, and then she would strug- 
gle forward with greater courage. At last she 
saw the walls and ramparts of the city rising 
frowningly through the darkness. 

Here another dilemma stared her in the face. 
How was she ever to make the garrison know 
their danger. The gates would not be opened 
till morning, and who was there that would 
hear her feeble voice in the night? <A great 
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fear seized ner, but still uppermostin her mind 
was the determination that Dirk must be saved. 
She was up close now to the dark stone walls 
that seemed to tower right over her, and as 
she stood there debating within her little head 
what she could do, she heard the sentry pass- 
ing along the ramparts on his regulation beat. 
When just.above her head hb appeared to 
pause and to look down. Now was her time. 

She lifted up her face and cried as loud as 
she could. “Ho, sentry! There is treachery. 
The English are coming and you will all be 
killed in the morning!’’ Then she paused, 
confused and frightened. 

She expected to see a fierce-whiskered, 
swarthy Spaniard peer over at her, and a surly 
voice answer her challenge. What was her 
surprise to hear the broad, long-rolling sylla- 
bles of her familiar Dutch, and the voice above 
all others that of her brother Dirk. 

“Ts that you, Hensel?” he cried. “You rogue, 
what is it?” 

“Do not joke. It is serious. The English 
mean to surprise you in the morning. O Dirk, 
they mean to kill you all,’’ and the soft voice 
trembled. 

“Don’t worry, little one. I will tell the com- 

mandant. You were good to come, but it was 
dangerous. Now run home, or they will get 
you. 
“ Hethrewa kiss down at her, and the next 
moment he was stalking along on his beat, his 
sword rattling against the stone ramparts. 
And Hensel, her errand done, was running 
away with bated breath, running towards her 
goats and her home. Suddenly she ran plump 
against a strong, sturdy figure and felt herself 
seized roughly by the shoulder. 

“IT hope it didn’t hurt, dear,’ exclaimed a 
heavy bass voice that was decidedly masculine, 
although the person was dressed in homely 
garb of a Flemish peasant woman. “But where 
are you going, little one ?”’ 

“Thave beentrying to get into the city,” 
answered Hensel, with a shudder, “but the 
guard wouldn’t open the gate for me, and so £ 
am going home.”’ 

“Well, that’s right. It’s late for a young 
bird like that to be away from its parent nest. 
Hurry home, we will see if they object to let- 
ting us in.’”” And the man laughed hoarsely. 
Hensel did not look behind her again till she 
reached the meadow where she found her 
goats contentedly dozing. It was quite morn- 
ing when she picketed them before the door of 
her little cottage, and opened the door to be 
welcomed by Hildebrand with a friendly mew. 
All that forenoon she waited anxiously. A 
dozen times if onée she ran out to the road to 
see if she could discover anything of the Eng- 
lish returning. But not a single soldier passed 
that way. About sundown, however, a well- 
known form sprang into the yard and clasped 
Hensel to his bosom. 

“Why, it’s you, Dirk,’ she cried. “I am so 
glad. And so you escaped after all.” 

“Yes, but that’s more than the rest can say. 
The English took Zutphen this morning, and I 
am the only man who managed to get away. 

“You see, you were right, sis,’’ he continued, 
throwing himself upon one of the stools 
and taking Hildebrand into his lap. ‘Those 
women were the soldiers of Sir Francis Vere, 
the English general, who disguised them 
in this manner that they might enter the 
city without awaking suspicion. I told 
the commandant your story, but he pooh- 
poohed the idea, and he said he guessed 
a Spanish don did not need a Dutch boor 
to put him on his guard. ButI knew you 
did not come clear to Zutphen for nothing at 
that time of night’. Well, when the guard was 
changed, instead of going to bed as usual, [ 
hurried round to the gate, and when it was 
opened andthe bridge let down, there were 
those Flemish women, though I knew that un- 
der their stomachers and fardingales were 
shining Milan armors and weapons of war that 
could be used well and valiantly in English 
hands. Some of the people of the city ran out 
to talk with these new comers, but lL noticed 
that these market women kept right sturdily 
to the gate till they gained the covered way. 
Then all of a sudden they tumbled their bas- 
kets in a heap, threw off their petticoats, drew 
their weapons and ovorpowering the | arrier 
guard held their own inthe archway, till a 
body of mounted troops came riding up to the 
drawbridge. Then the Spaniards saw that all 
was over,and surrendered afte: two or three hun- 
dred of their men had been siain; but I rushed 
to one of the canals, threw myself into it and 
floated on till I found myself opposite the 
meadows and away fromthe town. Since then 
I have been skulking around so as to get to you 
without being seen. You saved my life, little 
one.”” And the great, strong, heavy-bearded 
fellow lifted Hensel up and kissed her, till her 
eyes shone like stars through her tears. 

“QO Dirk,” she murmured, ‘‘I am so glad!” 

The story might end here, but we will stop 
to tell how the brother and sister agreed that it 
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was best to get away from Zutphen. Dirk had 
a little gold that he had saved, and they packed 
their few possessions and left the old tumble- 
down hovel for good. But Hildebrand they 
took with them in a bag, and the two nanny 
goats they led behind them to a more peaceful 
land,—‘‘Because,” said Dirk, “if it had not 
been for them I should probably have been 
— at Zutphen with those other poor fel- 
ows.” 








Two Pretty Fall Luncheons, 


CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS, 





“A brown luncheon”’ for the late autumn 
days would be a novelty, and easily carried 
out. On the upper left-hand corner of the in- 
vitation card there should be one of those gro- 
tesque little figures so well known as Brown- 
ies. If he is holding in his outstretched hand 
a card or envelope it will be all the more ap- 
propriate. If the invitations are issued on 
one’s calling card, a separate card might be in- 
closed, bearing the tigure of the Brownie, 
which should be a sepia drawing. If desired, 
brown or unbleached table linen could be used, 
but white is always preferable. For the cen- 
ter of the table there might be a square of 
brown plush or velvet edged with a fine trail- 
ing vine or other delicate foliage, or a doily 
embroidered in brown could be substituted. 
On this should stand a bow! of autumn wild 
flowers. Glass dishes at either end of the 
table should be filled with ferns laid on flatly, 
the interstices of the leaves filled with pan- 
sies shading from yellow to bronze. Small 
clusters of these, or of the wild flowers, should 
be at each plate also. 

The menu should be for the first course bouil- 
lon served with wafers toasted to a delicate 
brown. After this fried chicken, just that 
shade of brown which renders it so attractive 
to both eye and palate. Saratoga potatoes, a 
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deticate brown, coffee or chocolate, or both 
brown bread cut in thin squares, then cut diag- 
onally across, making each slice a small trian- 
gle, and daintily browned rolls, some jkind of 
dark jelly and pickled walnuts. For dessert 
there should be ice cream in fancy layers, the 
center one, atritle thicker than usual, of choco- 
late. This should be served with caramel 
cake, which will further carry out the “brown- 
ness.’’ Last, on fancy glass dishes, with a small 
square of crinkled brown tissue paper laid in 
them, should be served chocoiate creams or 
other brown confectionery. If desired these 
might be done up in fancy parcels wrapped in 
brown satin paper or tissue paper and tied with 
very narrow brown and yellow ribbons. in 
that case they should be served just as the 
guests are ready to rise from the table, and 
may be carried home as souvenirs. 

A wage tea to be cae at the time of “the 
sere and yellow leaf,’’ would have a small, 
bright autumn leaf in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the invitation card, either drawn in 
water colors, or a natural leaf held in place by 
a drop of gum arabic. Parlors and dining-room 
should be decorated with the brilliant hues of 
autumn, which lend themselves for this as 
readily as do the fragrant summer flowers and 
really give more scope for originality of design 
or color theme. In the center of the table 
should be laid a mat of bright-hued leaves 
and autumn berries interspersed with the 
deep rich greens that are found at this 
season of the year. On this should be 
placed a low dish filled with autumn fruits 
and little trails of delicate vine or spray 
of green or frost-kissed shades, while from the 
center should rise a slender vase containing 
late flowers or bright-hued leaves and berries. 
Wild roses with the deep reds of the stems 
and seed buds, and the leaves in many shades 
of green, yellow and delicate reds, are very 
pretty for this. From this centerpiece out 
toward the ends of the table should extend 
trailing vines that have stolen the color from 
noonday suns, rosy morns and glowing sun- 
set eves, laid on in careless grace, or if these 
are not obtainable bright-hued leaves of differ- 
ent shapes and sizes may be artistically ar- 
ranged and yet look as though dropped onto 
the snowy cloth by the full hand Mt Mother 
Nature. Small sprays of bright foliage tied 
with narrow green ribbons of a delicate shade 
laid at each plate, to be used by the guests as 
boutonnieres, will be appropriate. 

Any seasonable menu would be appropriate 
for such a tea or luncheon, but the viands 
should be those that are particularly suited to 
the fall of the year. Bright colored jellies, cu- 
cumber and beet pickles and honey will by 
their shades carry out the color scheme of dec- 
oration, as well as please the appetite. The 
dessert should consist of dainty cakes and 
natural fruits instead of ices and bonbons. 
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TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


Selling Patent Rights. 





Reader, Iowa: There are several ways of 
making money out of a patent. The patentee 
may sell his whole patent, giving an assign- 
ment of his entire interest to the assignee, 
receive his pay in cash or its equivalent,or may 
require a royalty on each article manufactured 
or sold. He may sell or lease his patent for a 
term of years. He may sell territory in 
which the purchaser has the right only in the 
territory bought. His patent is the exclusive 
right to make, sell or use the patented article. 
He can dispose of either or all of his rights, 
either over the whole country or in any pre- 
scribed territory. He may make the article and 
sell that. Of course, selling a patented article 
zives the purchaser a right to use it. No one 
ias a right to make a patented article for his 
own use without the authority, directly or in- 
directly, of the patentee. A shop right is a 
right to make the article in any particular 
shop. Farm rights are a right to use the article 
on a particular farm. This may be joined with 
the right to make it for use on that farm. It 
is impossible to state the most profitable way 
of working the patent. It depends entirely on 
circumstances. 


Rights of Adopting Children.—Mrs C., Illinois; 
Children legally adopted have the same rights of 
inheritance from the adopting parents which they 
would have if lawfully born to them. In case of 
adoption after the adopting parents had disposed 
of their property by will, they will inherit the 
same as ifno will was made. Unless this is what 
is desired, the parents should either make a new 
will or add a codicil to the old one, making pro- 
visions for the children, else stating that they are 
to receive nothing. 





Rights of Surviving Wife.—Mrs W. Missouri: 
There being no children, but a surviving wife and 
brothers and sisters, the wife may by filing a de- 
claration to that effect within one year from the 
taking out letters of administration, receive one- 
half her late husband’s property, real and _ per- 
sonal. The brothers and sisters are entitled to 
the other half. If they want the wife to have it 
all, they should deed to her their interest in the 
real estate and assign to her their claim to the 
personal property. 





Redeeming Greenbacks.—I. 1. W., Iowa: The 
government will pay nothing for less than half a 
bill. If you have from one-half to four-fifths, it 
will pay one-half its face value. If more than 
four-fifths remain it will pay the full face value. 
Any national bank will probably send it on for 
you. 





Disposition of Property.—If a married woman 
dies without ever having had children, her hus- 
band has no interest in her real estate. If he 
has had children by her, he has the use of her 
real estate for life. She has the use of one-third 
his real estate for her life if he dies first. As to 
the personal property, there being no will and no 
children the minor has one-half the personal 
property. If there is no parent, brother, sister, 
nephew or niece, the whole of the personal prop- 
erty goes tothe minor. If there be no parent, but 
a brother, sister, nephew or niece, the minor is 
entitled to the whole up to $4000 and half the rest. 


Fire Insurance Policy.—A.5S., Wisconsin: When 
property is insured and the owner sells it, the in- 
surance should be transferred fo the new owner, 
and the consent of the company to the change ob- 
tained. If this is not done the policy may be null. 
The original owner cannot recover in case of fire 
2s he is not damaged. The new owner can get 
nothing as he is not the owner of the policy, and 
the company made no contract with him. It does 
not make the policy void to mortgage the prop- 
erty, unless it is so specified in the policy. 





Taxes on Property after April 1.—J. H. L., 
Nebraska: Realestate is assessed to the owner 
on Aprill. If the owner sells property after that 
date giving a eye | deed, he warrants he will 
pay the tax and if he does not, and the purchaser 
is obliged to, he can collect the amount he pays 
from the person selling him the property. The 
taxes are an incumbrance on the property. 





Legal Advice in Epitome.—A. H. C., New York: 
The fence viewers have a right tosay whatisa 
legal fence and when afence needs repiveing or 


repairing.——Afraid, New Hampshire: You need 
not be; you are safe.——A. L., Vermont: This 
paper will not disclose the names of parties who 
have sent inquiries to this column.——A. B. C€., 


Massachusetts: It is too late. You should have 
brought suit within six years from the time the 
note became due. If the maker was living out of 
the state any part of the time since it became dne 
such time is not counted in making up the six 
years. Alfred T., Vermont: [If his part of the 
fenee has fallen down, you can make application 
to the fence viewers to make him rebnikt it.— 
Client, Massachusetts: [t is a sort of common law 





that an attorney has a lien on ey ey in his pos- 
session, but it doubtful if the law is in force in 
this state. 





Answers to Many Questions,—S. H. C., Idaho: 
I believe assessments can be made on permanent 
improvements before the homesteader has proved 
up. It would be difficult to enforce payments on 
the property till after proof.—J. K. M., Wash- 
ington: The land is, of course, yours. He hasa 
right to move off his buildings built by mistake 
on your land, but has no right to live on the prop- 
erty without your consent, If you want to sell to 
him, he could mortgage for what he has to pay. 
—R., Missouri: You are not an heir of your step- 
mother. A tenant has ao right to make repairs 
without the authority of his landlord and keep 
the expense from the rent. A small building not 
set into the ground by itoundations or otherwise, 
erected by a tenant, can generally be removed by 
him before his tenancy expires.—S. R., Lllinois: 
The property being placed in B’s possession as 
security for debt, the owner cannot by a mortgage 
give the mortgagee a right to take it from B with- 
out paying A’s debt to B.—S. H.: The marriage 
is legal. 


OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 





Bloody Milk.—A. D.’s cow occasionally gives 
bloody milk, sometimes from one quarter and 
then another. The trouble has extended over 
two years. This derangement seems to be pecu- 
liar to some cows and it is difficult to get atthe 
exact cause. Benefit is sometimes had by apply- 
ing tincture of cantharides to the udder oncea 
week as a stimulant, and giving 1dr of iodide of 
potassium at a dose twice a day for three or four 
weeks, or in some cases 1% dr of sulphate of iron 
instead of the potassium at a dose. The medicine 
can be given in bran mash. 


Lameness in Hind Parts.—W. J. B., has a horse 
which when driven fast or for a long distance be- 
comes lame in the hind parts. This is generally 
saused from the nerves of the muscles supplying 
the hind quarters becoming exhausted. Give the 
animal along rest and divide sulphate of iron 4 
oz, nux vomica 20z, and nitrate of potass 402, into 
24doses. Give one daily inbran mush. Repeatif 
necessary. 


Lump on Jaw.—N. D. P.’s two-year-old bull has 
a lump about the size of an egg on its under jaw. 
It is loose fromthe bone. It is likely caused by an 
injury and can be removed by using biniodide of 
mercury 2dr and vaseline 20z mixed and a little 
rubbed in with the fingers once a week. Con- 
tinue it a month or two if necessary. 


—_— 

Bog Spavin.—H. K. W. wants to know the dif- 
ference between bog and blood spavins. By 
horsemen they are known as blood or bog spavins. 
Bog spavin is caused by an increase of synovial 
fluid (joint oil) which causes a bulge on the front 

yart of the hock joint a little to the inside, the 

lood having nothing to do with it. Give the ani- 
mal rest and mix biniodide uf mereury 2 dr and 
vaseline 20z. Rubon a little with thg fingers and 
let it remain on for 24 hours. Then wash off and 
rub on a little lard. Repeat every second week 
until the spavin is removed. Keep the horse’s 
head tied up while the blister is on. 

— 

Hock Joint Lameness.—L. G. L., has a mare 
that has been lame in one of her hind legs for one 
year and is lamer atsome times than at others; 
there is no swelling orinflammation. She has be- 
come lame inthe other hind leg and trots with 
difficulty. The lameness is caused by a stiffness 
in the hock joints and is best treated by using the 
firing irons. If a veterinary surgeon cannot be 
obtained to operate, try cantharides 4dr and lard 
2 oz, alittle rubbed on with the fingers. Let it re- 
main for 24 hours and then wash off and rub ona 
little lard. Repeat every third week for four 
months. 





Wolf Teeth.—G,. B.G.: We have never known 
wolf teeth to affect the eyes of horses. They are 
accidental and harmless elements of the masti- 
cating apparatus, 

Puff on Leg.—F. D. Rs mare has a putt 
on the fore part a little to the outside of hind 
leg at the hoek joint, and his horse has a number 
of lumps over its body about the size of hickory 
nuts. 1. It is caused by effusion around the ten 
don as it passes through its sheath at the joint. 
Use biniodide of mercury 2 dr and vaseline 2 oz. 
Mix and rub in a little with the fingers once every 
second week. 2. Urticaria (nettlerash) is usually 
connected with shedding the coat, sudden 
changes of the weather and change of food. Give 
1 oz of aloes, 1 oz of ground ginger and 1 oz of car- 
bonate of soda. Mix and dissolve in % pt of boil- 
ing water, nad 4 pt of cold water and give at one 
dose. Follow by giving 10z of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic at a «dose once daily in bran 
mash for two or three weeks. Wash the skin 
with soap and water, and apply 2 little of the fol- 
lowing: Acetate of lead 1072, carbolic acid ¥% oz, 
water l qt. Mix and give once daily. 


Caked Udder.—M. A. M.’s three-year-old Jersey 
cow’s udder is hard and caked on the left fore 
quarters and searcely any milk comes from it. 
It was all right last year until afew days up, 
when only afew drops of milk came from that 














THREE USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


teat. It was caused by inflammation and is now 
inachronic condition. Mix iodine 1dr and vas- 
eline 10z. Ruba little well on the part with the 
fingers once a week und continue a month or two. 
Give ldrot iodide of potassium ina bran mash 
once a day for a2 month. Milk out as much as 
possible. 


Foot Lameness.—Subscriber has a horse whose 
lameness increases on driving, especially going 
down hill. It steps as if afraid to put its fore- 
feet on the ground. One of the forefeet is small- 
er than the other. Remove the shoes and poul- 
tice the feet. This is best done by making two 
bags a little larger than the feetand long enough 
to reach the knee then make a bran mash with 
hot water and puta little of itin the bottom of 
the bag, put it on the foot and then fill up with 
mash as high as the fetlock joint and tie it on. 
Change once daily and wet it several times a day 
with hot water. Continue for two weeks, then 
mix cantharides 2 dr and lard 10z,and rub in a 
little around the coronets (where the hair and 
hoof meet) every second week until it has been 
applied three times. Give the animal complete 
rest during treatment. A useful liniment for 
sprained shoulders is made of soap liniment 4 oz, 
tincture of opium 2 oz, tincture of arnica 2 oz. 
Mix and apply 4 little twice daily. 





TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 


Eezema in Head and Face,—‘‘A Subscriber 
hasachild troubled with eezema on head and 
face. If the discharge is white, give 1 grof kali 
mur four to six times a day. If creamy or honey- 
colored, give natrum phos in the same way. 
These remedies are perfectly harmless and con- 
tain no arsenic or other poison. Look well to 
general hygienic conditions. 


” 





Malodorous Feet.—K.: Take shirt wrap twice a 
a week and adaily sponge bath and water tread, 
Wrap the feet half an hourevery night in ban- 
dages wrung out of hot hay or oat straw tea, with 
cold ablution afterward. Dust a very little men- 
thymos in the stockings or bathe the feet with 
equal parts of peroxide of hydrogen and water, 
and take ¥% teaspoonful three timesa day until 
cured, 

Throat Affection.—O. R. G. has pigs about six 
months old which appear healthy and have good 
appetites, but when they are roused from their 
bed or exercise briskly cough severely; the 
cough seems loose and they appear to raise some 
substance which they chew and swallow. This is 
eaused by an irritation of the membrane lining 
the throat and windpipe and can be remedied by 
using compound syrup of squill—dose,a teaspoon- 
ful to each pig twice a day in a tablespoonful of 
milk. 
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